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DISTRICT OF VERMONT, To IVU: 
L. S.) BE IT REMEMBERED, that on the twentieth 
ay of May, in the fifty-secood year of the ladependeoce 
of the United States of America, Holbrook & Fessendeiv,! 
of saiddistriet, bare deposited io tbis offioe the title of ii| 
book, the right whereof they claim as proprietors, io tbe^ 
words following, to wit : 

^ji History of Vermontj from its first settlement to the 
present time ; with a Geographical account of the Country^^ 
and a view qf its Original Inhabitants. Far the we ^1 
Sehoak. By F. S. Eastman/' 

Id coDformity to the act of the Congress of the Uoitedl 
States, entitled ^An act for the encoaragement of learning, 
by securing the copies of maps, charts and books, to the 
authors ara proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned." 1 

JESSE GOVE, i 
• ' ^Ckrkiif lAe Dislirict of FermatU. \ 
A trae copy of record, examined and sealed by me. 

J. OOVE, Ckrk. 
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Tbb advaotages to be derived from the use of Histories, 
ui aehcMils are maDifestly so great that ibej OMi8t,b9 gene- 
rally ackuowledged and appreciated by the citlzeDS of tbis 
State, ' , . . 

History sets before the youthful mind striking instances 
>f virtoe, enterprise^ generosity and patrioUsntt and incites 
:o copy such noble exauaples ; it also preseuts pictures of 
Jie Ficious OTertalcen by miseryt and solemnly warns against 
^ice.- To iise the words of Prot Tytler, «^Hlstorjr Isi the 
ehool of politicks ; it c^ns the liidden springs 4>f Jmmaii' 
Airs ; the eanses of tlie rise, grand^nrt and lidi of Empires, 
ind pcnnts mi the influenee^ whiok tb6 mannen of the peo- 
>Ie Jiave upon governments. H eliastens Uie imagination^, 
uroisbes matter for reteetion»en)aisei ^fsagi^t^tb/f^tf 
^nd strengthens and disciplhies the mind.'^ 

In a free ponntry, c^peciallyt where every man may bo 
^led upon to discharge important dntiesi it is tttebn^esii 
»f all to be acimahited with the science of politicly and the 
>a^esi>f history. And what bistoiy can be more proper* 
:ban tnat of our own country ? Many persons who have^ 
>een through a course of common education, ad it -is taught' 
LQ our schools, when called upon to exercise it, lm?e found 
tfaemselveji very deficient In a knowledge of the M^tory of 
K>ur own country. Whereas, bad a work like the present 
been used, a correct and competent knowledge of our His- 
tory« Constitution and Government would tiave l>een ob- 
tained. 

In remarking on GooindCi HiUarjf lAs UniUi Siaiiu 

the Journal of Education says— "We believe cheap and 
brief compends of American history to be important * 
Strike out of existence these books aud thousands of pupils 

a2 
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wha amuiaUj obtain a veiy good knowledge of oor hktorjr i 
would kno# Httle or nothing of it. Banisb tbes^ Of mpends, 
and yea eany boek the world to an age when knowk^gel 
and science were locked up in the libraries of professed, 
scbolart.^* I 

With respect to the plan of this work, it is materially the I 
same as that of Goodrich's United States ; and the unpar- 
alleled saccess of that work, proves the superiority of the 
plfLO QTejr any other. It has been adopted in treating pf | 
English history^ and the work is one of the most popular in 
Silgland^ The Jmmai qf EducaUM says of itf^^If uagf 
other circumstance is necessary to. explain the fiu^t^ that it 
has nmHileigh mora fjkan Inisiil^ cdOteis* it asayhe iniiiil 

its belt4lt adaption to the real wants aad atot«alstai(e of 
our sbhoMs than other works.^^ 

' BMr ilnidiii^^ is sai^ a work Bfenj^ | 
than the thousand ejphemeral productions which are ccm- j 
^tantly appearing under the name of lUaien ; for hero is j 
Cf ery adv^a^S!^. variety and interest^ combipped with 
much informatioh and profit* 

IPke ir^rh is.pablisbed as an experunent j aufl as i|fl|ust 
Offft^tyu^y be a local ooOt, it remataui fiir the citi^ieofi o£ 
Yfffnmito deeida wiiather it sbaU'Soc^^ 
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To THE Citizens of Vermont: 

Ths importance of early obtaining a correct knowledge 
of the History of our ovvu country, and more especially of 
the events which have distinguished, and the fortunes which 
have attended the State to which we beloi^, is universally 
felt and acknowledged. 

It has long been a matter of regret, that the means of ac* 
qairing this knowledge, with regard to Vermont, have been 
Tery Imperfect. The &ct, that no woifc of this kind adapt* 
ed to the use of schools has been previously laid before the 

pnblick, will be a sufficient apology for the present pnbli- 
cation. 

In obtalniog materials for this work, the most respecta- 
ble authorities have been carefully consulted. Much assis* 
tance has been derived from the Vermont Gazetteer, and 
from Dr. Williams* History of Vermont. 

To an enlightened communityt who are ever ready to en* 
courage an attempt at improvement in the meaus of edu- 
catjlNit this work is respectfully submittted, 
By their humble servant, 

F. S. EASTMAN. 

a3 
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CHAPTER L 

Natural Gboora?H¥. 

Boundaries, Situation and Extent, CUmal£f 
' Face of the Country, Soil and Productions, 

; iMtkes, Bivers, Botany, Mmeralogy, MUvr 

■ ■• ralCuriosUies* 

_ . SiBfC. !• Boundaries. Vermont is bound- 
;ed on the North l3y Lower Canada; East 
JbY Connecticut River, which divides it firom 
New-Hampshire; South by Massachusetts; 
West by New-York, and the deepest chan- 
nel of Poultney Biver, East Bay and Lake 
Cbamplain. ' 

,^itmtim and ExtetU, It is situated be- 
tween latitude 42d. 44nL and 45d. North ; 
and between longitude 7 Id. 33m. and 73d. 
26m. West fcom London. 
^ , Its mean length is about 1 57 miles. Its 
treadth on the North line is 90 and on the 
' South 40 miles ; the average breadth being 
' about 57 miles. It contains 9000 square 
.n^esyorabont 5,760,000 acres. 

» 

h How b Vermont boundad ? What U iU e&tiBtltt Hoir maoy •^um 
' ittilwdoeBltcoflUlii? Jt\ 
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8 HISTORY OP VERMONT. 

Sec. 2. CUmate. The climate of Vermont, 
at different seasons presents almost all the 
varieties of heat and cold. It is generally 
heallfaji, asis prcwred hy the longevity >of its 
inhabitants. The air is uncommonly dry 
and salubrious : and no regular disease is ^ 
known to prevail. 

The winter is cold, but the sky is usually serene. The 
earth is generaTly covered with snow from December to 
March. On jLhe.higb lands, the -enow falls earlier >aDd ce(i- 

ilWh^g a WiWOT pa^^ the climate IM cflg>crieii«ied » ; ^ 
epnsi^rable idiange. Wha cold is Jess severe^ andibe^snow , 
'fi^equentlj disappears in the midst of winter. Snddeo > V: 
changes of the weather are much iiiooe<m|aeiit*tlnai fi^v^T 
merly. ^ ' - 'J 

In spring, the transition from the cold to the warm sea* 
llpn is hig^4aterestii^. Vegetation comes forward with 
astoMsbiog mpidUy* The fields resume their accustomed ' 
Wdnrei the trees pot'fortb their wonted foliage ; ^dja ^ 
ra^femdi^fiom thelbleakend barren hum iot iiiiaoter» 'tne *. 
whole face of nature assumes the gaudiest attire. 
* Piiring the summer the heat is often seyere, but s^mni . 
of long continuance. The air is frequently refreshed by 
cooling breezes, attended by occasional sbowiess, Xf09g 
laips are .seldom experienced. _ 

The' warm se^on generally ^eentmues to the middle or 
last of Septeniber,.wlien,'fiMts nsually^^p sffre^rHie 
progress of vegetation. It»ftequently, howeyeft eeiiH^a 
•pleasant to the middle df November. A' few flays of fwy 
mild weather, called the ••todis^^SoDUn^f,'' usually pw»«es 
^ settinr in of winter^ _ mr . 

Sec. 3. Face of Crnitty. 

W hat is said of tiie winter ! Wlitt change toa Ukeoptace Ig^eci^^ 
wioter^ 



5 



3* WhtttothsFaoe^lliSOoiMtfy? Wbat the eltent of the Green WoWp- 
talnat In what direction do they run? Describe the eastern range-the 

ffcstem.-What is said of the country between these ranges'? How wide la 
the principal range ? What are tiie JUSbest siuniDlts % Wiul i& 9f ^ 
' eweaeryinYerfflOAt? i 
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presents a greater variety of surface than 
Vermont. It is generally mountainous; the 
only plain of any considerable extent being 
near the Canada line. • 

The Green Mountains (from the French 
of which, Verd Mont^ the State derived its 
name) extend from the southern to the 
northern boundary of the State. The high- 
est range runs from the southern boundary 
about 80 miles parallel to the Connecticut 
River, and from 20 to 30 miles distant 
from it- 
It then divides into tv^o branches ; the 
eastern continues parallel to the river, and 
from 10 to 20 miles distant, and continues 
to the north line of the State, occasionally 
rising to a great elevation. The western, 
which is the principal range, passes off to 
the north, and extends nearly to Canada, 
sometimes rising above the usual range of 
the clouds and sometimes falling below it. 

The western range is pierced by some of the large streams 
falling into Lake Ciiamplaio. Between these two ranges, is 
a beautiful champaign country, from 20 to 30 miles in 
breadth, second perliaps infertility, to none in the State. 

The valley of the Connecticut is also very fertile, and 
presents as fine a country for pleasure travellers as any in 
the United States. 

The principal range of mountains from the north to the 
south line, is about 15 milus TJie tops of the moun- 

tains are generally rocky, and covered with moss. The 
trees, pine, spruce, hemlock and (ir, intermixed with shrubs, 
are small but very aged. At the highest elevation, spruce 
and hemlock trees, which have probably vegetated for cen- 
turies; arc often not more than 3 or 3 feet high» They are 
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thickly surrounded by branches» saialerw^Ten a6 to rendw 
the thicket almost impenetrable. 

The three behest simimits are Eillingtoti Peak, Csftft^^s 
Rump tn HiiDtiDgtoil^ and MaMfield Alouiltaiii in 6tirll^« 
The sides of the moantaios are vety Irragiilai^ partieahtr^ 
on the soQtbf^bieh \i often preeijpitims; 

From the principal range of the Green Mountains, the 
highlands decline to the east and west botlbdafiefi of the 
State. The descent is not uniform, being broken by frequeiit 
elevatibnti, and hy the nutnerond stMund fiS^ttg ioft^ £4^^ 
Choinplain and tbe Connectient* 

Vermont abounds in native scenery of great wildness and 
sablimitj. Its lofty mountains, the rude and narrow defiles 
that wind amongst them, and the rashing streams to whi6b 
they give risey present S9ene8 of unri?aUed grandeur and 
majesty. 

The sloping hillsr tbe fineinteralsand the streatth WUKU 
waiertiUBDiH aflbrd i, softer and more elegabt and finked 
landscape; while the rich and universal verdure which 
crowns both hills and Tallies, gites to the whole coiintiyaii 
air of uamingled cheerfulness. 

Sdo> 4* Sknl and PrBditctims. The soil is 
generally fertile and well fitted for tbe piiiv 
poses of agriculture. The highlands are 
bent adapted to grasiting. Winter wheat is 
extensively (cultivated the west stde of the 
mountains, but does not thrive so well east 

of them. 

Summer wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas and flax, flonri^ 
in nearly all parts of the State. Indian corn grows besfei 
the intervals, but is every where raised in abi 
a grazibg eountiy, it is surpassed by none* 

Sec. 5. Lakes. Lake Cham^ain ^1^^ 
betweBttt Venmont^and . New-York, Ifc is 



lOD miles long and fr|^42 25 miles v|ide 
Ih lat 45d. 45m. it n^g|^ws to a river, cal- 
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HISTORY OP VERMONT. ' II 

Jed the Sorel!e5 wliich falls into the St. 
•La wreHce. ^ ^ . 

liake Memphremagog lies ch!lfl;f ifl Gan- 
•ada. It is 40 miles long, of \^hich 7 or 8 
are in this State. *■ 

Sec. 6. Hivers. All the riyers have their 
sources in the Green Mountains. Those 
on the west side fall into Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson and those on the^ast into 
ibe Connecticut ; a few small streams run 
-north into Lake Memphremagog. 

^Hie Connecticut washes the eastern sidcof the State, but 
belongs entirely to New-Hampshire. 

The Michiscoui rises in Belvidere, passes into Canada, 
TOttinis into ttie State, and empties into Michiscoui Bay. — 
Jt is 75 miles long, and navigable to Swanton falls, 7 miles. 

Onion River rises in Cabot, and after pursuing an irregular 
course of 80 miles, empties into Lake Champlain about 5 
miles north of Burlington. It is navigable 5 miles. On 
this stream is a cataract where the water faIJ$ 500 feet ia 
30 rods. • ' 

The Lamoille lisesfin Greensboro\ and running 75 miles 
empties into Lake Champlain in Colchester. 

Otter Creek rises in PcrnT (30 feet from the Battenkill,) 
and after running 90 miles, empties into Lake Champlain at 
Ferrisburgh. It is the longest river in the State^ and is 
navigable 6 miles from its mouth. *• 

West River rises in Weston, runs southeasterly 37 miles, 
and empties into the (^nnecticut at Brattleboro\ 

White Uiver rises in Kingston, and empties into the 
Connecticut at Hartford. 
Tlie Battenkill riscsjil Peru, and inns 45 miles to the 



Hudson. 



Sec. l.'^r-^Bdiangf The principal forest 



• » 6. Where do the rivers riBG? Where do t hoy empty ? Does fhe Cooncctl- 
cut belong to Vermout ? Describe the Michiscoui— Oniou River— Lamoille 
— otter Creek— West Rivcr -WhiteRiver— the Battenkill. ^ ^ 

7. What are the l^riucii^al forest trees ? Arc the vegetable rroductions ou- 
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trees tm the severei. Tarieties ef ptne^ 

spjmce, hemlock, fir, maple, beech, 1;>irch, 
ash, elm,||iak, hickory, butternut, button^ 
Wpod, ba8s. cedar, chesnut, poplar, .aii4 
cherry. Tiie white pine grows to a greajt 
height, and fm timber is the most valuable 
forest tree. 

TJie native vegetable prodnctions form too large a list to 

be bere enunaerated, as also the varieties of exoticks, wliicia 
•bare t>een successfully cultivated. * 

I Sec. 8. Mimmlogy. Iron is the most 
common mineral, and is found in almost ev- 
ery part' of the State. Mines are worked 
in Tinmouth, Pittsford, Swanton, Monkton, 
and Milton. A Lead mine i<]>f very rich ore 
has been discovered in Sunderland. The 
.ore contains from 60 to 70 .per cent of pure 
lead, and about 3 of silver; 

Beds of superior Clay are every where 
abundant. Marble is found in most towns 
west oi the motintanis* In Bennington a 
quarry has been openefd of peculiar fineness . 
and beauty. It is worked extensively in 
Middlebury, \diere a ^Marble Manu&ctUF- 
ing Co." is incorporated, who in 1809 and 
'10 sawed 20,000 feet of slabs, amounting ' 
to $11,000 ; the ma^k|Hl|^is propelled by . 
water, and puts in motion iQ^ saws. ' , ' 

In 'Strafibrd is a rifeh lie in of Sulphiiret of 
Iron, containing a smalfequantity of copper. 

8. Wlmt is the most common mioeral? Where are mines workedl What 
hiad miae liuB t)tica discovered 1 Is ma^lc picaty 1 W lieie ii^ coperaft mtau- 
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BISTORT OP VERMONT. 13 

The manufacture of Coperasiaher^exten- 
fli.Tely earned od« 

A company, under the name of fbe •^Vermont MioerU 

Factory Co." was incorporated in 1809, which fmmediatdy^ 
comraenced manufacturing Coperas in this town* In 1822, 
I80 tons were manufactured, and 158 tons in 1823. The ore 
is blasted from the bed in large masses, and is then beaten 
to pieces by hammers and thrown into heaps. By layings 
fbas exposed to the atmosphere a few weeks, spontaneous 
combustion takes {dace, which concerts it into the sulphate 
of iron. What remains is then conveyed to the leaches^ 
and water is passed through it which dissolves the cop€*as 
and leaves the earthy matter behind. The water is then 
boiled and transferred to cisterns, where the coperas chrjs- 
teliaes oo boughs and branches of trees which are thrown io. 

Sec* 9. JValural Curiosities* Many of the 

aBCommoB viewa, the peculiaritiea of nato^ 
r^l scenerjr and natural phenomena, which 
liave been classed under this head^ occur 
in this State* * - 

To the traveUer almost every part pre-, 
cienta a variety of interesting objects.— » 
Passing in any direction, he will find fre-'. 
€}uent cause of admiration, and of astonish- 
ment, at the woHcs of nature. 

Id Plymouth are several interesting caverns. The larg- 
est is entered by a sloping passage of about 10 feet leading 
into an apartment 27 feet long, 20 wide, and 20 high. From 
this, passages lead off into several other i*oomii9 oneof 
which is 30 feet long, 12 wid^ and 20 high. 

Vermont abounds with euriosities of this description* 
In Brandon, Danby, Bennington, Bmdford, Duxbory, Monk-, 
ton, and Halifax, they have been explored, and no doubt 
there are many more yet unknown. 

On Ohion river, in Colchester, the channel is for 15 rods 

through a solid rock, 50 feet wide and 70 deep. There is 

also inWaterbmrjr a similar passage Imt the i^bannel asjumt': 
* ♦ 

ii ArstlMrsmjiiitscd^iirMUsit ww4oaer «oiiMoK 
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rower and about 100 feet deep. Huge fratgnents of rool 
liayeikllen down from thejedge. and fbrSetf ^ ItiiiAtel 
natural bridge which is passable focitet MMMCKi 
Io Claraidon, there is a cenarkaUe cave* in the S. E. 

*he entrance is 2 1-2 feet in diameter 
aMSlftetJong, and opens into a room 20 feet long, iZ 
Wide and 20 high. In the north end of the room is a pas- 
8^e40 inches in diameter^ which leads into a soom aofb^ 

In Dorset is another remaAable cave. Tb^ entrancd is 
12 feet sqnaicb throi^b a perpendicidar ledge SO feet high. 
Tbe PWag^is ebort, making m angle of 25d. and opena 

ffii"**?*'**®®^'*'^''' ^^^^^ 150 long. At the 
nnher end, two passages lead off to an unknown distance 
into the mountain. 

A remarkable change has taken place in Poult ney river- 
which empUes into East Bay, on Lake Cbamplain. A Kttle 
above its month, a ri4ee of land cnMs in anortiierly difeis 
tion. TheriviQrruiKnbganQrlbwest^d^ 
W8 rwge SDddenly turned to the northeast, and pursuing 
iHttt teUrfc bklf a mile, turning westerly passed over at 
ntee of rocks and emptied into the Bay. 

In 1783, during a freshet, the river broke over the rld^ 
and meeting no rock, wore a channel 100 feet deep, leaviuc 
the former qne entirely dry. The earth throwtt oat «f tb» 
prodigious chasm, filled tbe bay to a coatideraWe wteat,r m 
that where it, had been navigable fbr vessels of 40 tons, a 
ttHOd wiUk difficnlty pass. These obstructions have, 
luiwefver* been partially removed^ 

On the interval of Onion riveft iu Bnrliogton, a lai;ge 
number of frogs have been dug np In a torpid stat^ fnmi' 
25 feet below the surface of tbe earOu They we« fiaibd 
bedded m tbe wth like stones, and on being exposed to 
2*^rf *W5te sooflf ablets leap alilbult. They Were probably 
wrtwby som6 imindatioo of the river, and ma^ have been 
toere for centuries. 

Ill thetford is a curioaspond, covering^ about 9 acres. U 
JuVf ^^^^^ descedds on ^veiy side bot tbe iinM)L 
n ii fed by no str^m, neither do^ any tssiie from it. tS}^ 
^ ^J^i^^^^ summer falls about 2 or 

^ ^OTlBiirJarge quantities of fish, barrels of 
WMch itere formerly caught in a season. It is only abodt 

•^TTu the bank of Conneoticut fiver, tctwcea which 
and thejpoaa tbe road paises. 
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la Glover was a pond, about 3 miles long and one wide, 
from which issued a considerable branch of the Lamoille 
river. A small distance north of this, was a imalier pond, 
finpm which rua a bm&oh of the Barton river. In 1 81Q sooie 
persons, to increase the mill privileges on this stream, cut 
a dMumdi firom the large pond to the smaller. After di^ 
ging abOQt 4 feet, through a hard body of gravel, whidh'hadi 
resisted the water forages, they came to a of quick- 
sand, and the water entering this, in a few moments formed 
a large channel 60 feet deep, and of considerable width. 
Tiie whole body of water rushed to this outlet with such 
force as to carry away half an acre of the opposing bank, 
with trees standiagy over a preeipiee to the north. The 
whole pond taking a northerly Coarsfi^ suddenly inundated 
the country below, the deluge advancing like a wall, levet 
line forests and hills, and sweeping^ off mills, houses, barns, 
and cattle, and barely giving the inhabitants time to es* 
cape. In 1# minutes the bed of the pond was left entirely 
nnd is now in part cultivated* 



CHAPTER II. 

^VfiBMOVT PBEVIOU8 TO ITS SETTLEUSNt BT 

TH£ English. 

iSiate ih$. Countvyy Original hhedntmUsi 

JVaiive Ammak* 

Sec. 1. Staie of ike Country, Vermontx 
prevaoiM to »t» discovery and settlement hy 
the Eogllsh, exhibited a uoiversal wilder- 
ness. From its north^iii to. its southern 
boundary, one wide uitbr #^'( H b iiBt cover* 
ed the face of the luxusiaat csyeiih. 



1. What wa9 the state of the country previous to It* seiUeoMOl bj tiift 
Soglith? Were there any traces oT civUizetioii t « 
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It presented an assemblage of moun« 
tains/ hills and valleys^ thrown together in 
the most romantick magnificence, oat rude 
and uncultivated as when fresh from the 
hand of the creator. No traces of former 
civilization enlivened the drearj waste ; no 
crumbling monuments attested the glorjr of 
former ages. The soil had never been 
pressed by the footstep of civilized man. 
The busj sounds of social and civilized life 
had never gladdened its vales. All was si- 
lent — save where in solitude might have- 
been heard the dashing of the cataracts, or 
the yells of the savages. 

Sec. % Origiml Inhabitants. The native 
inhabitants were the Coos Indiaas^ a race 
unimproved in the, arts of life^ and wild and 
unpolished as the animals of their chase. 
They a£R>rd an example of man in his prim- 
itive state, fresh from the hand of nature, 
untamed by civilization and unaccustomed, 
to restraint, with ail his pas^ons free and-, 
uncontrolled. - 

Tbe^i^erent tribes of Indians that formerly inhabited our 
country, were siniilar la their appeai^tiee and habit9t and 
together form a distinct rice* They aife copper-i^oloilped^- 
have broad faces, with high cheek bones, siuail black eyes, 
and very piercing. Their hair is always black, long, coarsie/ 
and perfectly straight, and they selddm have any beard. 
Tliexfv^ ta|i^ thi^^^pea^ 4are^ corpuleot^ are well 

2. Who were Uie'origSDal iDhabitants? What state of improvement were 
they in! Describe them.- What was their clothing ? How did they subsUt? 
Were they fond of agriculture ] What was the aituaiion of the women ? What 
te Baid of their eoterprise io war ? How were tliey eog^ged when not employ- 
ed itt war Of liuDting t 
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propottiwndf. strong and active. TMr tet^^rareYegn- 

larj Dut thecoantcoance has an expression of wildaess and 

ferocity.' • ' - * " • 

They clothe themselres witb,the skins of animabt and are 
extremely fond of ornaments. They frequently decorate 
the head iritb iiBatherSt and airaoge the hair io the most 

&iifal«Mcli /orau. . Thtf. generally ««ir. jgkea of gold, 
sbelb or shining stones in the nose and ears, .and paint tlie 
facti witii diSferent colotirs and figures.' ' 

-The produce of hunting and fishing, and 
the spontaneous productions of the earth, 
afford the principal means of subsistence. 
They are very averse to agricultural pur- 
suits, and despise all regular labour as de- 
grading. They never succeeded in any at- 
tepipts at cuhivating ilhe earth. . . 

The situation of the women, as in most 
barbarous nations, is truly deplorable* All 
the drudgery and labour of life is assigned 
to them ; in a state of absolute servitude, 
doomed to incessant toil, they are left to 
perfoito their perpetual tasks, without as- 
sistance or pity, and often receive in return 
the most brutal treatment from their hus- 
bands. 

When engaged in hunting and war, the 
Indians exhibit the most indefatigable en- 
terprise, perseverance and activity. In the 
taking of game, or ensnarlig an enemy, 
they manifest the most consummate skill 



deemed worthy their attention, a^ when 
not engaged in these, they relax itAo indo- 
lence and .inactivity. 
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: Sec 3<f A Chief presides over each tribcit 
but his authority depends upon his reputa-^ 
iion for coarftge, wisdom and e3cperience» 
. which are the origip^l means of bia eleva- 
tion. In every estemal circumstance, he 
is on a level with the rest of the tribe, ao^ 
liears no particular marks of distinction. 

, , AU publick to^isactions relatiog to the welfare of the 
Community, are performed in a couDcil composed of the 
^^liUle tribe. Hatilig no woerds df wrMfen laire* thqr are 
jfoyenied by tiaAtim* and tbeoM mm are their d^orite^ 

ries, and by tliein their debates aud consultations are man- 
aged; Their councils are eondueted in a slow, solemn, 
and deliberate manner. They have great respect for age 
and experieDCe, and they take rank according to their rep* 
utatton for eourage^ and the numtier of scalps they have 
taken. 

is considered the most honourable 
jeoiployment, and of course Ibejr are frch 
ilfie^Qtly engagied in it; it is generally 
,yie4 on by stratagem. Nothing can exceed 
iheir cmming «nd pefiBev^ra^e9 and when 
§i sudden attack is ms^e, the onset begins 

with the most horrid yells. 

Of all the sounds that discord has produced* the liidi|^ 
war«>wlioop is the most dreadfiil and appallung. It ia de- 
signed to animate andinerease (tie ardour of the assatfantSy 

and to iutimidate those vrhi^ aie attacked. When it is given, 
all immediately rush to the conflict. No regard is paid to 
discipline or subordination ; with fury and impetuosity, and 
burnmg with a desire of vengeance, forgetful of order and 
fearless qf danger^ their onlj aim isM oaiiiageaiid desolac 

tiOD. 

^ 3. Who presi^Ba over a tribe ) Oo wbtt does his aethocllF depend ! How 

are pnblick traosaelioDS performed 1 Have they any rernrds or written laifwl 
become their depoBitories? Id what manuer are their coudcUb conduc- 
tedf By whoHQ are thoy managed 1 What in considered the mort honourable 
employmeot? How ii it carried on ? Wh^tia said^ thc"war*wbpop? Wt^ 

sftmiiiui is pai4 to dlielj^] Bow aie ti^e pri8onen4i«oMdoi^ 
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Tbc battle is sood decideJ, when the victorious party 
strip andsealp Ibe dead; malting a swiSL aiuljudd^ re- 
tread they carry off the plonder, leaving the mangJiBd 
bodied of their enemies naked and uoburie^. A herald goes 
forivard to annoaace the event, and the tribe immediately 
collect to celebrate the victory. When they arc assembled^ 
the chief warrior relates the particulars of the expedition* 
f^iien the names of the dead are announced, the friends and 
relatives poor ibzth the most bitter lamentations ; aiid whea 
Uie victeiy is .proelaimed, by a most singular transitiwi 
every one for^tting bis own loss, joins in the shouts and 
triumph of his people. 

Of the prisoners, the women and children are disposed 
of according to the will of their captors. The men am 
appointed to supply the places oi those w ho have fallen in 
battle. If the relatives receive them, they are adopted 
into the family, and succeed to all the privileges of the de- 
ceased* Wiim not received, they are generally put to death 
by t&e most excmciating tortures. 

Sjesc. 4« The victim is bound to the stake. 
Slow fires are kindled around liiai, and ev- 
ery 8|»ecies of cruelty and torture that sm^ 
age iiigenuity can invent, is tried upon the 
suilerer. In this dreadful situation, con- 
suming by a slow lire, he remains unmoved 
and undaunted} without a gtoau or a tear 
escaping him. 

To revile, insult aud defy his tormentors, and to bear 
with unalterable fortitude the utmost that his enemies can 
inflict, are the greatest triumphs of the w arrtor. Calm ^nd 
composed under the most intense sufietlngs, the hero proud" 

ly dies, singing his own death song and taunting his enemies* 
**liitrepid and brave 1 feci no pain, and I tear no torture ; 
1 have slain, I have conquered, and I have burnt my ene* 
mies, and my countrymen will avenge my blood. Yon are 
ji^ nation of d^s, of covrards and women ; you know not how 

4. In what manner are tlic prt';onprR •^omolimcs put to dcnth ? How do the 
warriors conduct when put to the toi lure I What, are proiDioent features of 
the Indian character? What arR their octions oi religion? ^"^^ ^^^'i** 
DOW refDaioingin the State 1 WLat has drlveo ihtm orf2 W^e CO W 
ImUttiiiowlnbibitl Are tbsyiMrettiBgocdeereaains • 

B 
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to conquer, to suffer, or to torture ; prolong and iocrease »Ji 
torments, (hat you raay learn from my example bow to suf* 
fer and die like men.*' 

With such fortitude the sufferer perseveres under every 
method of torture, until wearied with cruelty, some one 
puts an end to the tragedy by sinkiog bis tomahawk in the 

head of the victim* 

Gratitude and revenge are two very prominent features 
in their eharactcr. It has been said of them, that they 
never ibiget a friend, or forgive an enemy. Their notions 
of religion are limited. They believe iu a Supreme Being, 
whom they call the Great Spiriti who governs the universet 
and in the existenee of an Inferior order of good or ba4 
spirits, and the immortality of the soul. 

These were the original Inhabitants of this fertile tract^if 
country, then a wilderness, bul which is now gladdened by 
the labours of a hardy and happy population of industriouft 
freemen. Here, amidst the immense forests, they roamed, 
undisputed masters of the soil, which was not destiu^al* 
ways to remain a useless and unimproved waste. 

Not a vestige of them now remains — gradually the en- 
croach ments of the whites have pushed them farther and 
farther on, and they now chiefly inhabit the country west of 
the Mississippi. But as our country goes on increasing, onr 
enterprising citizens arc continually emigratina; towards the 
Pacifick, and ere long every trace of the wild and noUa 
Indian will be stricken from the face of the earth. 

Sec. 5. J^aiiveAnimak. The native anilll* 
als are numerous. There are about thirty- 
six kinds of Quadrupeds, which are larger j 
and more vigorous than those of the saino ! 
Bpecies in Europe*^ | 

5. Are tbe native animals numenras? How tnnny different kinds of <|ttad- { 

rupeds arc there? How do they compare with the Fame species in Europe 1 j 

Which nre the principal ? Which is the largest ? Describe it.— How laifB j 

liave they been known to grow 1 Are they now ploiUy ? I 

♦The follo^TPf!: is a comparative view oC the weight of aniinalsof the eaipe . 
Biiecies in £urope and America. T 



In Europe. In Vermont. 

Bear, 163 lbs. 450 lbs. 

Wolf, • ee " 92 

Deer, 208 '» 308 " 

Kedlox, 13 20 



In Europe. In Vermont 
Porcupine) 2 lbs* 16 Iba. 

Beaver, 18 63 
Ermine, 8 oz. H oz. 

Weasel, 2 . U *• . 
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The principal quadrupeds are the moose, bear, wolf, deer, 
fox, wildcat, raccoon, porcupine, woodchuck, polecat, 
martin, hare, rabbit, weasel, ermine, squirrel, mole and 
mouse. The beaver, rauskrat, mink, and otter jaibound iu 
the rivers and lakes. 

The largest animal known in Vermont is the Moose. It 
is of the same species as the Elk, and much resembles the 
horse. His licad is large, neck short with an upright mane, 
small eyes, ears about a foot long and very broad and tliick ; 
under the neck is a fleshy protuberance. The nostrils are 
large, the upper lip square, hanging over the lower. Tlie 
horns arc branclied, about 5 feet Jong when fully grown, 
and extending about 6 foet from each other ; they weigh 
from 30 to 50 pounds, and arc shed yearly. The hoofs are 
cloven ; his gait a long shambling trot, and his coui-se very 
swift and straight. 

He is of a grey, light brown, or mouse colour. His food 
is grass, shrubs, and the boughs and bark of trees. In sum- 
mer they go iu families, and in the winter in droves. They 
have been found 7 feet in height, and to weigh from 13 to 14 
hundred pounds. The females are less than the males. The 
Moose were formerly plenty, but are now nearly ei^termin* 

Sec 6. The Bear is frequently met with, 
and is always of a hlack colour. This an- 
imal is less fierce and carnivorous than has 
been represented, and never makes an at- 
tack upon the human race unless much ir- 
ritated, or suffering with extreme hunger. 

Its common food is corn, sweet apples, acorns, and nuts. 
At the end of autumn he is very fat, and generally chooses 
for bis place of retreat the hollow of some rotten tree, or 
lomo cave in the earth, where he passes the winter in a 
torpid state. His greatest weight is 4«50 pounds. 

Sec. 7. The Wolf is often met with, and 

is among the most ferocious and sanguinary 

of the animals found in Vermont, They 

■ 

6. la tho Boar frequently met with? Describe It— How does U passtUo 
winter 1 

7. What is aaii! of the Wolf? What Is Its weight? 

b2 
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frequently herd togetlier, and do much 
diamage, destroying sheep and other domed- 
tick animals. 

Tlie wolf, in liis general appearance, resembles the dbg, 
and is no doubt of the same species. His e^es are spark- 
ling, and there is much wildness and fierceness in his looks. 
His colour is a dirty greyi w-ith some tinges of yellow alNNtt' < 
the legs and ears. Tbey snbfiist oo thtf flesh of other an- 
imals, and win sometimes attack men. His greatest ireight 
is92poaiHl8. 

Sec. 8. The Deer is one of the most 
valuable animals. He is easily domestica- 
ted, is mild, docile, and vetj active. He- 
has horns, which are shed every spring, 
alid wieigh fromi 2 to 4 pbands. The Isfrg- 
est whid^ we have any account of weighed' 
350 pounds. They are now nearly extinct 
iii tbis State, and are seldom found. 

The Catamount is very ferocious and car- 
nivorous, and is of .the species called Lyhx^> 
or Oancid. 

In form it resembles a comitaon cat, bnt is as large as tbe^ 
largest dog. They were never numerous, or easily taken,*' 
bnt from tbeir fierceness and activity are considered very 
dangerous. Tbe largest weigh aboat 100 pounds, and ace , 
aboSt 6 feet loiffi. 

Sec. 9. The Wild Cat is in many rc- 
BpeCis simiiar to cnir common oats ; hat lar- 
ger, stronger, and is very fierce and raven- 
ous. Its greatest weight is 57 pounds. 

The Pole Cat, or Skunk, is one of the 
most remarkable animals of which we h^yc 

8. Vhat is said of the Deer t What ia tbe!r ereatest weight 1 Wiiat Is said 
ot the CMaMMBtt 

_ 9. What l« said nf tin Wild Cit! Wint «f tlie Pole Cat? Tiie Smlntt 
laltifiir raluiblel ' 
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any account ; but as it is so commoDi it w 
unnecessary to describe it 

The Ermine is the most beautiful quad- 
raped found in our Ibrests. In form and 
acUvitj it much resembles the weasel, but 
is rather larger. It is of a beautiful white 
ealoor ; its tail is tipped with black, and 
some of them have a stripe of dark brown 
or mouse colour extending along the back. 
This little brisk and sprightly animal Ip^s 
the most beautiful and delicate fur, and is 
itself one of the most elegant of animals*^ 
If; weighs, about 14 ounces^ and ita fur is 
very valuable. 

Sec 10. The Beaver is an amphibious 
animal, and discovers the greatest sagacity 
in its habits of life. They were formerly 
found weighing from 50 to 60 pounds, but 
now seldom exceed 30. 

Bis bead is large, ears short, and tbe teeth broad and 
j^miDeot.. His fbre legs are sl^rt, mid the.tMs IoQgsdMl 

separate, as if designed to answer the purpose of fingers ; 
the hinder legs are Jong, with webbed toes for swimming. 
The tail is large, broad and scaly, resembling the body of a 
figb. His colour is a dark brown, nearly blaCk. 
Tbev" build their hi^itationsin the water» sometimes io a 

natonti poni^ bpt mm aommapily by a untt atpeamn m; 

whieb they erect a dam. They select a tree bavdog'tha 

proper inclination, and cutting round It with.theii^teelb, 
fall it across the stream. They then cut smaller timber 
and lay it in mud, using their tails for trowels, and arrang- 
iog it in such a manner as to form a bank impervious? to the 
water. These dams are about 8 feet thick at the bottom 

10. What kind of nn SDitnal if! the Beaver? What is said of hia sagacitv ? 
Describe bim.— How Uey build their hsbitatiODS ? What vaJusUestltelii 

, ^OerrutuM? 

b3 
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and 8 at the top» qu which are waste ways to caity off tll9 
water. 

They are a social animal, and wherever a number are 
found they immediiutely associate together. Their cabins 
are of aa oval foriOt and baLYe one story under and one. 
above the water, and are proportioned in siae to the nnmber 
of inhabitants. l%e walls of the lower apartment are two 
or three feet thick, those of the upper are thinner, and 
plastered with mud. 

The winter never surprises them unprepared for it. Their 
cabins are completed by September, and their stock of 
provisions laid in, which consists of bark> the twigs of tre^f 
and varioas kinds of soft wood. Before a storm all are em* 
ployed in repairing and atrengthei^ng their dams. Wlieii 
domesticated they retain their habits of industry, and never 
appear more happy than when building a dam. They af* 
ford the castor used ui medicinci and their fur is very valu-» 
able. 

Sec« IL In Vermont are to be found 
most of the Birds known in the northern 
climate* Some, fitted by nature to endure 
the severity of our weather, remain during 
the winter ; others migrate to more south- 
ern latitudes. 

The lakes, ]>onds and rivers abound with 
several varieties of Fish. The Serpents^ 
Reptiles and Insects are less numerous than in 
some other States. 

The principal fish are, the sturgeon, tront, pihe, liasst eel, 
peieb, sneker, dace and shiner. The principal serpents aie, 

the rattle snake, black snake, green snake, adder, striped 
and water snakes. 

The reptiles and insects form too large a list to l)e here 
enumerated* 

II. What is said of the Birda? DoliieyA/iieniala<luriastliewhit6r* im 
tbeieiUfiyFiBM Serpeaui 
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-CHAPTER lU. 

Settlements from 1724 to 1767. 

First Settlement in Vermont by the English^ S^- 
ikment by the French^ French Wars^ Com^ 
9tuaeeiMnt of the J^eW'York controversy. 
Sec. 1. Settlement by the English, The 
English, in 1724, from the province of Mas- 
sacSiuBettS) ^fected a setUoment aad erect- 
ed a fort on Connecticut river, which they 
«2alled D ummer. This fort was in the south- 
ctesi tomsx of what is now Vermont, and 
within the present limits of Brattleboro' in 
Windham dounty^ At that time the State 
was a complete wildenxess, inhabited only 
by Indians. 

Tb^ driginal charters of the colonies were derived finom 
the King of Great Britaio, and oMuz tO the imMrfect tor- 
v%y$ ef ihb ooMitrj^ Wet^ Very Indefinite witb regard to 
tiielf teindanries. The territory at present known as Ver- 
monty was situated between the colonies of New-HarnpshirG 
and New-Yori^ aad both claimed it as included in their 
charters. 

Fort Dummei^ when boillf^ was supposed to be in Massa- 

^bhsetts ; hat was afterwards acknowiedmd to be In New-' 

Ifampriiure. It was not till many yem mBT its sidttlement' 

thttfcv^raiont reiDeived its Dame, and became a separate 
State. 

S&Gk 2^ lb 1731 i the French having erec- 

1. Wh^r^ was tbe Sht mi^MA nMe abd #Mtt tnA H ttXM f At what 
«m 1 By Whom t What iras thtt itate of the cimi^ at that time ? From 
whoto'were tbe original chartera of the colonies received? In what were 
they defective? Between what colonies was Vermont situated? In what 
colony waa Fort Dummer supposed to be ? Where was it found to be ? 

a. Where wia the iwxt aommaeDt nMktet WMo and by whom? Wtfiro 
tb« French ttfldBogliahlieqiiemifr It m What efilaot did it have ODthe 
Mtttenejitsf 
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ted a fort at Crown Point, (in the colony of 

New^^York,) commenced a settlement on 
the east side of Lake Champlain, mthin 
tlie present limits of the town of Addison. 

While the English had been planthig their coionies at the 
south and east, and extending their settlements to the norths 
the French were establishing theirs upon the St. Lawrence^ 
in Caiiada» aad gradually advancing fioutbupoo LakeCham* 
plain. 

Eii|;laiid and France* together with their Indian nnie^" 
irere almort constantly engaged in a state of irai&re. 
Vermont of course became the seat of hostilities^ and from 
its local situation, was exposed to tlie depredations of both* 
Tliis for some time served to retard the progress of the set« 
Uements. 

Sec. 3. In 1748 peace was concluded 
between France and England^ at Aixla 
Chapelle, and hostilities ceased. Induce- 
ments were again presenb^ for a proBeco- 
lion of the settlements, and many, encour- 
aged by the prospect of an established 
peace, were disposed to try their fortunes 
m settling or speculating in Vermont lands. 
As these were generally supposed to fall 
within the limits of New-Hampshire, the 
applications were mostly made to that go?- 
ernment for grants. 

The governor of Ncw-lIainpRhire wished to encourage 
these applications, and on receiring the customary fees and 
donations, was always ro^dy to make ont the grrants,*and 
issue the patents. No doubts were at this time entertained 
of the validity of a title, purporting to be made by tlio 
Kinff of Gfeal Britain, and faaaedlij tfaegor«ilorof a rojal* 
province. 

* 

3. When waa peace concluded at A!x la Chapelle f What effect did tM« 
Uave upon the eokioles? To vhoiii were applications maw for granti dt 
huidil TowbomweretbeynippoBedtobeloiiif Wiiy? 
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A loDg controversy had been^ carried on between New- 
Sbmpsbire and Massacbnsetts, respecting their division line, 
which was finally determined by George the Second to be 
whemifcOBir mns* The goFemment of New-Hampshire 
nf eoorse condndadi 4faat tbdhr JarMiMioa'Mtfliididaste 
iMrtftf'MniMlhMtta daioied^ 

The King had also repefttadty reeommended to the As^' 
eembly of New-Hampshire, to make provision for the sup* 
port of Fort Dummerf as having now falien within their 
jarisdiction. 

KsMi these tkeomstances it was generally inferred, both In 
BttBctpeaBd imerica^ that tim New-Hampfhire possessions 
MNnded imtof CMnwUcttt rif er ; ha% bow ftr» ImA never 

been decided, of called in question. 

Sec; 4i In 17499 Benning Wentworth^ 
then governor of New-Hampshire, charter- 
ed the town of Bennington, 6 miles north of 
the MaBsaohttsetts line and 20 east of the 
Hudson rivfer. Daring the succeeding 4 or 
5 years he also made several other grants 
i/rest of Connecticut river. 

Sec. 5. In 1754 hostilities agaib com- 
menced between the English and French 
in America^ This put a stop to the appli- 
cations for grants, and again the progress 
cf the settlements was retarded. 

In 1760 tranquillity was again restored, 
and the warlike operations were termina- 
ted in this part of America, by the surren- 
der of Canada to the English. 

4. When and by whom was Benoinstoo cbartored! Were any other .grants 
nade about that time? 

5. What interrupted the settleraenta in 1754? When was tranquillity again 
restored, and bow waa the war tcrmiDated ? By whom was a survey of the 
laods oD CoDoecticut river made? What was tbe whole •mountof grtnta 
made! How to dld'tbO {ranta extend 7 Was the aettlcment of the country 

rapid t On what was tb» Mm^oC MM-Yoik to Uese lawlB fouB4S<l ^ What 
is said of this grant! 

95 
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la theiMNiiw of the wary It bebig necessary fbr the (noopa 
frequently to pass and wepisB betireen Ifew-Hampsbire and 

Crown Point, they observed the fertility of the interfening; 
laodsy and upon the cessation of the war, they were eagerly 
spught after by adventurers and speculators. 

The governor of New-Hampshire directed a survey to be^ 
made of Conneetieut river for 70 or 80 miles^ and townships 
to be laid ont on each side. In consequaM^of Vbe increaiCK 
of applications, new surveys were made and grants lasiied^ 
until the whole amounted to 138. 

The extent of the New-Hampshire grants was to withia 
20 miles of the Hudson, and thence along the eastern shore 
of lidke Cliamplain. The settlement of the country was . 
almost on^iralleled in rapidity, and the progress of cultiva*' 
tioii was tru^ astonisbing.-^So many were & applieatioiis» 
that by the fees and donations, and a reserve of 500 acrest 
to himself in each township, governor Wentworth accumu- 
lated an immense fortune. 

Alarmed at these proceedings, and fear- 
ful of losing the profits which arose from 
the disposal of these lands, New-York foun- 
ded a claim to them, on an inconsistent < 
grant madq by Charles the Second in 1664, 
to the Duke of York, including all the lands 
west of Connecticut river, and extending ^' 
to the east side of Delaware bay. 

This of course would interfere with the grants which had « 
before been made to Massachusetts and Connecticut, and ^ 
Goold have no eflect with r^ard to what had been settled 
bjr these go?emnient8| or what was claimed by Uiem west of. 

Connecticut river, ' 

This indefinite and erroneous transaction of Charles the 
Second was the foundation for, and cause of all the troublcR « 
and controversies which afterwards arose, concerning th^: 
territory now included in the boundaries of this State. T}[On 
bounds of it were by no means definitOp and ^in many instr 
oes contradictory ; and ft neither established any coloiv^* 
New-York, or gave her any powers to govern such a col ' * 
Still it furnished a pretext on which to set up a claim/ > j 
induced New-York to persevere in endeavours to estJfeeciticw?' / 

it| until it came near involvipg them in a civil wart /yf^^^ ( ' 
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Sec. 6r In 1763 a proclamation was is- 
sued by Cold en, lieut. govemor of New- 
York^ claiming jurisdiction as far east as 
Connecticut river, and commanding the 
lAeriff of Albany county to make return of 
the names of all persons who had taken 
possession of lands west of the river, under 
rants from the governor of New-Hamp- 
hire. 

Tbis proelamalioii could not bil to excite great appre« 
pensions waaxmg the settlers, as to tbe tenore by wliidi they 

eld their possessions. They consisted of lands, held by a 
rant from New-Hampshire, and it now appeared, that the 
jovemment of New^Yorli; was determincKl to call iu ques- 
Htion their titles. 

Alanaed at these proceedings of New-YoriCy and to cmiet 
Jbese amvebeosioos of tbe settlers, the governor of New- 
mampsbire tnmiedlately issued a prochmiationv deeburbig 
t^ie ffrant by which New- York claimed this territory, as 
»bsoTete, and that New-Hampshire extended as far west as 
lassachusetts, and that the New-Hampshire grants would 
confirmed even if the Jurisdiction should be altered, 
[e required tbe civil authorities to exercise their authority 
&r west as tbe grants bed been made, and to pmiisb all 
eaebes of tbe peace. He exhorted the settlers to be in- 
Instrioas and diligent in cultivating the land« and not to 
fear any of the denunciations of the governor of New- York. 
f Findmg it unsafe to rest her claim upon so precarious a 
ff.enure as the 'grant of Charles, New-York applied to the 
Idling for a decision, representing that it would be more ad- 
^ntagcous and perfectly satis&ctoiy to the settlers, that 
r%e disputed territory should be annexed to New-York» 

his^Ec. 7. In 1764 it was decided by the 
the )Fn, thai the western banks of Connec* 
Bj tbrivert should be tbe boundary line be-^ 

9. How f^procUmatioii was made by Gov. Golden 1 What efTect did it have f 
result! Hdiuutiua did New-Hampsbire make? Wbat did New-York then do? 
Ml My ci()ecl8ion did Uie KlngiMkelD 1164? How was H Nswdedbr Ow 
ma UiMUit^o^ Vow- York ? Oq what was Uie decision rouiided t Was tlie 
' put upon it by New- York jint end wamnted? 
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tween New-York and New*Haii%>8hift ; 

thus giving the juriscliction over the dispui*^ 
ted country to New-York. 

This decision was not alarming to the settlefs^ as they 
conceived it was only intended, that after that time* they , 
were to be governed by New-York ; and tlwt it trouM Mfe 
aflfeet tliBir titles, as they had pardlaaed and paM fer tb^ . 
tanibt which they possessed. But the government consider* ^ 
edit in a different light, and construed it as determining not . 
only what was to be, but as what ever had been, the eastern 
limit of their jurisdiction. Of course they considered the 
grants made by New-Hampsbiie as illcypik and of oo axlrf* 
thority. 

It does not appear that in the dieefakm tBe Crawnliad L 
any TCffiMrence to any former grants, but considered that ' ' 
coifceuience of the people, and the occasion, required snob L 
a division ; and therefore the construction put upon it by 1 ' 
New-Yoric was forced, improper, and unauthorised by it. ' 

Sec. 8. Taking aavantag6 of this decis-^| 
ion, and the construction they had put upo# 
it, the government of Ne w-York J)r6c(eede^ * 
to form four new counties, and to grwtt > 
charters for the land. The governor de-^^' 
rived more enormous profits from the sec- 
ond grants^ than New>Hampshire had from 
the first 

The settlers were ordered tosolreDd^ 
the charters derived from New-Hampshire^ 
and to take out new grants from New-Yorkl^ 
at a great additidnd eitpense for fees.^i':^ 
Here commenced the celebrated contti-. 
versy, between Vermont and, New-Y^rk,' 

which eontinaed 26 years. : ' ' 

8. What m New.Tork pracedd to M WM was required oftbd ecttlisrB?' 
Was this complied with ? How did they proceed against those wh^ refused ? 
What were the deeisloiia of tlie eovrUI Were Xhey executed V Wliatdia i 

th9 settlers do f } 
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In some cases this requisUion iva!; complied ivilbi but 
more generally it was refused ; and in such cases new grants 
were made to such persons as applied for them, and would 
advance the fees. Suits were commenced In the courts of 
Altiany, and judgments were with little diflicnity obtained 
aifainst the ancient settlers^ the courts nuiformfy deciding 
against the New-Hampshire cliilmants. 

Though it was so easy to oblain judgments, still the New- 
York speculators were oflf^n disappointed ; for it was not 
found BO practicable a thing to carry them into effect. Tiie 
settlers soon began to combine to resist the auttiority of 
New^Tork, and when the officers came to execute their 
eomniands, they generally met with oi>en opposition from 
the possessors, and were not suffernd to proceed io drive the 
inhabitants from lands which they considered honestly 
bought* 

These proceedings were far from disconraging'or depres- 
dng the settlers^ and only served to awaken in them a more 
nnited and determined spirit of o{)position* 

Sec, 9. These determinations caused the 
governor of New- York to call out the mili- 
tia to enforce his decrees. The people, 
however, were generally found to justify 
the settlers, and had no inclination to haz- 
ard their lives in a quarrel, which was de^ 
signed for the emolument of a few specula- 
tors* 

As soon as the settlers appeared in arms, 
and determined to resist to the last oxtrem-* 
\ itjf the New- York militia deserted their 
pranks and dispersed ; and the sheriff found 
his authority in no way strengthened hy 
the posse which had acc!ompanied him. 

By these circumstances, the inhabitants began to be eur 

9. llow dill New-York attempt to enforce the decrees! What was the 
fSBttltt How did Uib tflfiset the settlent What waa tbe cliaMCeror Uie 

Kat body of the settlers ? What was the prudent courae for Jffew-York to 
m tatoi t Wliat would probiOriy have been tbe miiH t 
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€<mragedt and the opposition becaopie more general open, 
add daring. Several officers were severely injnred in tbeir 

attempts to pat in force the decisions of the courts of New- 
York— and as the diflicnlties and dangers thickened, none 
conid be found hardy and daring enough to attempt the dis- 
possession of any of the inbabitaats. 

Still the acts of ejectment went on in the courts at Alba- , 
qy, but tfaey were never esecnted, and finally no attentioA 
viraapaidto tbem. 

'Daring this period many acts of roughness and excess*, 
were committed; and when it is considered who were the 
ffeat body of the settlers, and tbeir advantages ib|? refiner 
ment, tbey might naturally be expected. They were a, 
hardy race of men, born and brought up amidst the vicissi- 
tudes and hardships of the wilderness, and tho* uncultivated 
andnide, still they were intrepid, brave, and determined. 

They had acquired their possessions by a hard and labori- 
ous course of life, and had suffered many privations in tlie 
settlement of the country. That such men, under such > 
eiraqmstances, should quietly give up their property to 
greedy speculatorst or pay four times the ortginai sum which 
they bad advanced for tliera, in order tn retain tfaemi was 
more than could reasonably have l)een expected. 

Knowing this, the government of New-York might natu^ 
rally expect that an attempt to drive them from their fire- 
sides and their homes, would call their boisterous elements, 
intcaction, and furnish a sufficient apology for acts of vio- 
lenee and outrage. 

After the decision by the Crown, assigning this territory* 
to them, bad the government of New-York, as pnideoce , 
would ijave dicfati^d, allowed those already in possession to 
have quietlyJield their lands, no controversy would ever 
Iisi;ve arisen. The inhabitants were by no meani^disposed ta. 

Suestion the jurisdiction of New* York; but considering 
hen* lands honestly puichased, and laborionsly acquired* 
they felt that they could not be called upon to relinquish 
them. By the forced cojistruclion put upon the decision of 
the Crown, all these troubles were occasioned, and no ad- 
vantage ever aocrued from it to those who caused them. 

This oppositipn was by Ne w< York called fetony, treason, 
and rebellion against lawful authority : but the truth is, 
nmcb more blame to to be attaehed to the government for 
frafning such laws, than to the people for resisting them. 
8tiU| as the government persisted in its ultempts to en^ 
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force thew laws, tiM oppositioo beeame mora TioleDt, and 

terred to coDfirm tbein iu their BUspicioDS aod pr^ludkes 
against their rulers. 

Sec 10. At the head of the opposition 
were Ethan All6h and Seth Warner. Allen, 
howi^er, was fereiBOBl;> boldy hardy, and 
eaterprising, undauhted bjr danger and un- 
movea by flattery, firm in his determination, 
and with grea^ confidence in hi»own atnii- 
ties, he undertook to direct the proceed- . 
ings of the people. 

By writings and other means, he stirred np the minds of 
the people, and in pamphlets which be circulated, he strive ' 
to display the injiistice «f the efadau New- York ; ai«l 
OWmtlr iadUfereotly wvittai^ tbey wm jBocb rcadt a«d «f- 
crt oaa powerM imbaenei among- Ae people. Tbdagh lie . 
wrote with asperity, still he avoided every thing like Tqiiis« . 
tice, and was always averse to bloodshed and cruelty. , 

. Warner was next to AU^n^ and amoi^g 
(he most distingubbed leaders of the oppor ; 
^i<n»- He was ooely firm,^ and steady, and- • 
determined that the laws of New-York .re- 
specting the settlers, should never be carr • 
ne^ into effect 

la inMitmitttolMd of tItf'opposltlMl' WhrnikilbraiiiQift WkH 
wwMiahuatlflrt Wtewwantt WMmMbisdniMMrf 
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CHAPTER IV. 
From 1767 to 1775. 

■ 

Cotttinuaiion of the dtspuies concerning JSTew* 
• Haamghire grants, to the eommeMemenii of 
the Jtievolutton, 

Sec. 1 . This controversy became so se- 
rious and alarming, that the settlers sent a 
ccunmittee of three, as agents to represent 
their situation to the Court of Great Britain, 
and implore the protection of the Crown. . 

Tbey proceeded to England and presented their petition 
attbetbroue. In consequence of this, the King instituted 
an enquiry iuto the nature and cause or their grievance^ 
«nd seeiMd inclined to afibrd tbem relief. 

Sec. 2. In 1767 a report was made con- 
cerning the New-Hampshire grants, and aa 
edict issued prohibiting the governor of 
New-York, on pain of the King's displeas* 
ure, making any grants of any part of the 
land described in the report, until the- 
King's fiirtber pleasure should be made 
known. 

This gave encoitraeement to hope that a period would be 
pat to Vme oppressive aets or tlie govemmeiit. It was 

believed that this would prevent any further grants, aud 
that they should be allowed to possess their lands in quiet. 

But they were destined soon to be disappointed in all 
these hopes. For while the governor of New-York was 
calling apon them to submit to the royal decrees* he paid 
little or DO regard to Uiem bimself, but still oontinued to 

1. What did the settlere do at thlt crista t 

2. What edict was issued by the King in 17C7? How did It afTecttho t^cttlent 
Were tiiey dtaappolatedl Did Uie lovernpr ot |^ew*Vorl( obey ihi»1 
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makegiratst wd the fees irere caught at witb u imidk 
avidity as before. 

The large emoluments accraiog from these, were too 
temptinjz; to be readily relinquished ; for the fees atteuding 
the grant of a township exceeded 2000 dollars, while wder 
New<«Hanipshire it did not amount to more than 100. 

The imperfect n^iagement of the colloquial affiurs* and 
tbe diffieuky encounterad in regulating them, eneoura|red 
the government of New- York to hope that they sboald gjo 
on with impunity. 

Sec. 3. With the view of concihating 
the inhabitants, aa address was issued in 
1772, by Try on, governor of New-York, 
inviting the people of Bennington and vi- 
cinity to lay before him the causes of their 
complaints* 

This invitation was accompanied by assurances of ttie 
disposition of the governor to afford such relief as the situ* 
ation and circumstances of the people would justify. Safety 
and protection was also offered to any persons tiiey might 
send as agents, excepting Allen, Warner, and some others. 

Two were accordingly appointed to wait on the govmMf 
and conduct the negociations in behalf of the settlers.—- 
Explanations were also made respecting the conduct of some 
of the excepted persons. 

These negociations, however, resulted in mere formal 
professions of friendly dispositions on the part of the gov- 
ernment. The conneil recommended the suspension of all 
oriminal suits and prosecutions in behalf of the Crown, 
until advices could be received as to the wishes of his 
Msjesty. 

The crimes here alluded to^ consisted in the opposition 
which had been made to the oppressive acts of New-Tori^. 
So fkr from considering this criminal, the settlers had been 
supported in it by principles of duty and a sense of right. 

The government had made no concessions, which tended 
in the least to remove the cause of their grievances. — The 
affiur was important to tiie inhabitants, for on the issue of 

3. Wbo atlcmpled a reconciliation? Wlmt mcaaurcH did he take ? Were 
they successful ? How did it result? How did tUe settlers coasider Uieir 
conduct I Xiutv it coAsidcicd by £{ew-York i 
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^ tt was staked iheit idl, and thejr ^wese deto^miaed io pre- 
serve it. 

• The goverrnnent proooiiaced them trattois and rebellious, 
ml^IeDOiMleed their attempts to pres^ve Iteir estates, as 
"in eipefi bppositioii 40 the laws of their eomrtiy aad ttie d^« 
erees of their Kkag^ 

Still, while no security was offered them for the peacea- 
ble possession of their hard earned estates, and no recon- 
ciliation was effected, the minds of the settlers were ndt 
likely to be conciliated by the mere suspension of ibese 
|ifdsec|ii4^ns« 

A large number had been indicted for riot *and Tebellioiif 
en account of exertions made in opposition to the 
gr^ts. They refpsed to submit themselves to trial, and 
had generally either eluded the officers or defended them- 
s.eives against an arrest. 

Sec. 4. IiDstead of oising measures to 
pacify the irritated feelings of the people, 
in 1774 New-^York passed an act, declar- 
ing^hat unlesB all offenders delivered them- 
selves up to the authority of the colony 
within 7Q days, they should, if indicted for 
a capital oifence, be convicted of felony, 
and suffer deaths without the benefit of 
.olACgy* 

This was a most unexampled display of despotism, and 
put an end to all further prospect of reconciliation. The 
courts were empeweped to awurd execution against ^Ibe 
eienders, in the same manner as if they had been tr4ed and 
eoovieted ; and all crimes committed on the groinU were4o 
be tried «by the courts at Albaily • 

' A proclamation was also issued, offering a reward of Mty 
pounds eacht for the apprehensioq and delivery of Ethan 
Allen, Seth Warner, and six others, who were among the 
^most active and poweiful membecs of .the opposition party. 

34ie effect the iwiAtings eid emrtims Af AUen a^d 
«Waffiier, liad^beea^to alir up the fieople to m^et in the fear- 

4. WJiatactwas passed in 1774? What is said of it' What proclamation 
was made? What had been the effect of Allen*? and Warner's wriiiDga ? What 
wtt the effect of the proclamation ? What resolution did the cofluuittees pass? 
wha published aa address T Wiant declaration diH they make t 
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cral townsf tod appoint committees of stfetjt ftod to Con- 
cert measures for the common welfitre. 

This outrageous proceeding of the £;overnmcnt served 
tMy to unite the settlers, ^nd theTpmmittees for the towDS 
west Qf the Qiraw Mottntains^ %t a ieneml ideetiii& passed 
the ^Howiiig rescdution : 1 

•Ti'hat for the future, every necessary preparation be.made, 
and that our inhabitants hold themselves ready at a minute's 
warning, to aid and defend such friends of ours, who, for 
their merit to the great and general cause, are falsely de« 
Uoiiitaiated rioters ; but that we will not act any thiii^ 
ttore or less, bat on the defensive, and always encourage 
400 ezecotibtt of law in civil cases, and also in crimkial 
prosecutions that are so indeed ; and that we will assist to 
the utmost of our pov?er, the oflBcers appointed for that 
jpurpose/* 

An address was also published by those persons who liad 
been proscribed, to the people living in the vicinity of the 
New-Hampshire grants, declariogi that they would kill and 
UMfirey whoever should attempt to arrest them, or be In 
way a eces say to the takug of them, 

Sgc. 5. The inhabitants now began to 
feel anxious for an entire separation from 
New^Yorkf and for this purpose^ tbej eon- 
ceiyed the project of making the "New- 
Hamiishire grants,^' (as the present State 
of Vermont was then called^) into a rojal 
|irovince, independent of any other. 

Philip Skeeo, a colonel of one of the Kii^*s regiments in 
America, who was possessed of a lar|e estate on Lake 
llbamfplain, seems to hare been one of the projeeton oC 
-tblsplttih He went to England to efleet this ob}ect» and 
though be met with some enconragement, still nothing de* 
cisire was effected at that time. 

Sec* 6. Serious diiferences had for some 
time existed between the colonies gene ral- 

5. For what were the people aozioiis ? What project was proposed ? By 
arhoni ? What meaeures did he take? How did they sueeoed ? 

6. What took place between the colonies and motbrr rotinfry? How did 
the colonies regard the conduct of the mother couolry ? What was dooe by 
the Coo|reu in 1774 ! How w a» the authoisty of the nothei couatr / treated ( 

C 
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ly, and the mother country. They consid* 
ered her as encroaching upon their rights 
and liberties, and were resolved on resist* 
ing all undue exercise <^ her authority. 

In September, 1774, a Congress, consisting of delegates 
from most of the colonies, met — and after a memorial to 
the King and people of England* published an address to 
theeolooies, eihorting them to maiotaiD their liberties ia 
such a matiDer as should be deemed necessary and expedient* 

In censeqaenee of thb, and tlie sncceeding acts of the 
English government, their authority began soon to be treat- 
ed, nearly in the same manner by the colonies generallj« as 
that of New- York bad been bj the settlers oi theKeir* 
Hampshire grants. 

The judicial proceedings under the royal authority weie 
intemiptedt and most of the courts were shut up ora^Joump 
ed without transacting any business. 

Sec. 7, An afifairsoon occurred between 
the New-Yorkers and the settlers, whicll 
exasperated both parties to the highest de<- 
gree* According to usage the court of 
Cumberland county^ was to hold a session 
at Westminster on the 13th of March, 1775. 
Some of the inhabitants of that place and 
the vicinity, early took possession of the 
court^housci and denied admittance to the 
officers. 

Having procured an armed force, about It o^cIock at 
night* the sheriff proceeded to the court-house and demand- 
ed admittance, which being refused, they fired into the 
house and killed and wounded several of the occupants. 

This violent and uojust proceeding gave a fresh impulse 
to the popular excitement, and cadled forth the indignant 

7. What affair bappeoed at Westminster! What county now cosipriaes 
«W was CumUerland county ? What did tbefllwriff do ? Wbat waatbs ef- 
fect I WInt reaoluiioo did the commltteei pass ? 

• *|ioii Wiadliam couatj. 
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feelings of the inhabitants. They assembled from all quar^^ 
ters, highly exasperated, and called a coroiier*i inquettt 
which brought in a Terdlct of murder* 

They then seized some of the officers and froprboned 
them in the jail at Northampton, in Massachusetts ; but 
they were afterwards released. In consequence of this af* 
iair committees of the people from most of the towns met 
at Westminster in April and passed a resolution! of which 
the following is the substance. 

**That it ia the duty of the taihabitantst wliolly to renounce 
and resist the administration of the government of New* 
TortL, until their lives and property could be secured by it« 
or until their grievances could be laid before the king, to- 
gether with a remonstrance against their proceedings, and 
a petition, to betaken out of so oppressive a jurisdiction 
and be attached to some other* or be incorporated into a 
new onet as should be deemed best.** 



S&c 8. Matters had now arrived at that 



a most sanguinary crisis and a civil war 
seemed to mreaten them, with all its hor- 
rors. Both parties were irritated and ex* 
asperated to the last degree and appeared 

to be on the eve of open hostilities, when 
an event occurred, the most tremendous 
in its consequences, and which served to 
arrest the attention of all, and to give a new 
impulse to the torrent of popular fuiy. 

This ey^nt which so suddenly terminated the prospect of 
hostilities between New-York and Vermont, was no less 
than the breaking out of a vvar, between the Colonies and 
Sogland; a war between the mother country and her de« 
pendencies, and which in the event, has proved to be unpar* 
aileled in the annals of the world. 

It was not now to 1>e a contest between petty govern- 
meuts about boundaries and titles, Imt thestniggleofafew 

B. To what did the differeiieef ieem to he approeehins? Wtaft •ftal 

riYesftd a« Wliat wit tbe lUte of the partlca vlio were iboiit to sogiit 
wsr! 




seemed about to form 
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colonies thinly peopled and totally unprepared for it; iritlk-' 
out troops, without arms and without money; against a 
gigantick power, unequalled in the discipline of her anuicsi 
and the esteut of her resources. 

The contest was desperate^-every ner^e was to be 
strong and every arm strengthened for the convict. Veitj 
and loNBal qoarrels were to abandeiied and every resourw 
drawn forth, for it was a contest on the one hand for life^ 
for liberty and the rights of man, against undue oppression 
and tyranny. Of the revolutionary characters it has been 
laconically said, that *Hhey were few, but they were men.** 

As the inhabitants of the New-Hampshire grants, were 
located in the vicinity and bore a eonsiderabje part in the 
ffvolntioDary strugglet their history most necessarily ut- 
Tolve some account t>r that event* It will be brief and 
confined chiefly to those trausactiouSi in which they were - 
immeduitely concerned« 



CHAPTORV. 

From 1775 to 1776. 

■ 

OiUUm of ihe eawes of ihe RevobUtmanf Wmp 
Trtunsaetions from ihe commencement of tbfi 
war to the Declaration of Indq^endence^ 

Sec. 1. The troubles and differences be*-- 
tween the colonies and the mother countm. 
(as England was called,) originated in rignt 
claimed by the King and Parliament to tax ' 
the colonies without their consent^ and to ' 
make laws binding them in all cases. 

The manner of obtaining supplies IVoni the colonies, from^ ' 
the time that they were first coosidered eapiihle oSgfMtmg 

1. lo wbttdtevtedidtlMRevolotioiiorigiBate t How were luppl its orSg« 
Inally obtained from the eolonlei? What did Parltaroeot do 2 WJiai 4iU U» 
•olooietitocUre! Wai ft cifU war expected «i tlmttim l ' , 
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Mf^ ttp to the declaration of war, was, by a requisition of 
the Croim, through the governors to the several assemblies. 
'tSie colonies from time to time, as deoiands were made* 
ghmf ed toppiies, e?ett more than was asked. 

Had tUs method been eontimed^ do doubt all tbe money 
that could reasonably have been demanded, wonid bare 
been grouted, without the least breach of the harmony which 
subsisted between the two countries, and for many years 
bs[ve delayed the separation of the colonies from the juris- 
diction of Great Britain. 

Th^ bowevert was not the ease. The Patrliameut claim* 
^ tte right of taaring, and proceeded to exercise it^ by 
laying a stamp doty, &c. Tbe colonies were determined to 
resist it, and the controversy commenced. 

The colonists were of opinion and declared, that no money 
Could be levied from English subjects, but by their own 
consent, given either personally or by their representatives ; 
Aid therefore whatever was to be raised irom tbe people of 
Mm Ml^e$9 must Ssnft be granted by their aisembliea^ aa 
tbe money raised in England hi granted by the Honae of 
Commdns; that the right of granting their own money, waa 
eisential to English liberty ; that if any body of men, in 
which they had no representative, could tax them at pleas* 
ore, they could not be said to have any property of their own. 

The colonists had uniformly opposed what they conceived 
lb be aeta of tyranny and uiicoostitatiooal exercise of au« 
thority ; but tbey neither contemplated or desired an inde- 
^ndence of the mother country ; neither did they expect 
a civil war. But they hoped by uniform and vigorous resis- 
tance, to compel the ministry to surrender tbe uiuustifiable 
nound they had taken* 

Sec. 2. This controversy had been car- 
ried on for ten ^ears, increasing the ran^ 
cour aifd animosity of the parties, and had 
gathered strength from the continued train 
of oppressive and violent acts. The colo- 
nies still hoped these diflferences would be 

a. Where wm tbe arat blood ihed in the Revolution 1 Relate the cireum- 
Aincesortheaflflray. Where did the last hope of the colonies lay ? 
gWtresftet did tliey attempt to meomf Wlio took «ommaAd of ?*P^"?" ^ 
WMwis the anouiitef Che force t Bow m llMj eMift ^ferMtiOB reaped- 
tti theiwriMMi al Ticondeiest ? 

c3 
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omicftbly settled aod tEauquillit; be repioF* 
ed. This, however^ proved to be a delu- 
sion, and from the events which occurred 
in and around Boston, they began to sus- 
pect an appeal to arms would be necessary, 
and every preparation was accordii^ly 
made. 

. LMrnii^ that the colanists had provided some stores at 

Concord, near Boston, the British general despatched a body 
of troops to destroy them. The people were determined 
to defend them, and an affra; accordiugl/ took place be- 
tween them and the troops. 

April 19, 1775, the troops attacked the 
Fovincial militia at Lexington; eight were 
illed and several wounded. They pro- 
ceeded and executed the object x>f their 
march, and then began their rejLreat ta 
Boston. But they were not permitted to 
return in peace. The inhabitants began to 
collect with arms, and before they arrived 
at Boston, there were 65 regulars killed, 
and 174 wounded* 

Here was shed the first blood in the. war 
of the revolution; a if ar which severed 
America from £kirope« 

There was now no hope entertained of a reconciliation; 
matters had gone too far, and the only appeal was to arms, 
and the last hope of the colonists lay in an efieclual deteoc& 
against the attacks of the mother country. 

For this purpose it was deemed neeessarj to secure the 
fortresses of Crown Point and Ticondero^a. Military stores 
were purchased by some gentlemen in Connecticut, and as 
the success of the enterprise depended on the secresy and 
shrewdness with which it was managed, they engaged Ethan 
▲lien to conduct the attack* 
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' Allen was exactly fitted for the command of the enter-^ 
prbe, and soon assembli^ 230 ^^Green MawUain Bcj/s^** (aa 
the iohabitanta of the Kew-HampBhire grantu were ealledi} 
*• mod uniting with those from Connectlent at Caiitleton, thejr 
mustered a force of 27d men. Allen was invested with the 
command, with acommissioa of colonel, and proceeded to 
take the necessary steps for an attack on Ticonderoga. 

Information was gained with regard to the state of the 
garrison, bj Capt. Fbelps of Connecticut, who went in dii- 
^Iseto ezaqiineit. UDmediateljr on his return* Allen 
•coomietieed hto marcb and arrived at Orwell, opposite Ti« 
-conderoga, on the night of the 9tb of May, without being 
'Suspected by the garrison. 

They were here greatly embarrassed by the want of boats 
to cross the lake. Allen, however, passed over with only 
'KS men, and landed near the works. The remainder of thib 
-ftree wai^left under the command ^f Col. Seth Warner. 

Sec. 3. Early on the morning of the 10th 
. 'pf Maj, 1775, the Green Momtain Boys^ un-» 
•der Alleo^ entered and took possession of 
the fort, completely surprising the garrison^ 
who made little or no resistance. 

When they approached the entrance^ the sentry snapped 
Ills gun at Allen, and retreated. He was followed by the 
provincials, and so complete was tiie surprise, that the com- 
mander, La Place, and most of the garrison^ were found in 
tbair beds* 

When Allen demanded the surrender of the ftrt; *^by 

what authority do you require it** said La Place. **I de- 
mand it** said Allen '4n the name of the great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress.*' It was instantly surrendered 
without a struggle. 

Sec. 4. After landing his men Allen sent 
back the boats for the remainder of the par^ 
^ who arrived soon after the surrender of 
(he fort. Col. Warner then took the com- 

a. Wbea wit Tiao9deros« takea, and by whom ? Relate the particulm. 

4. What was done by Col. Warner on his arrival I What otber plieft W|| 
taluMi t What adveQtiigfli were ^ioedby these expeOitiooa I 

c4 
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mand of a detachment, andbet bflffor Crown ' 
Point, which surrendered) to him on {he 

first summons. ^ 

A third paily took possession of Skeensboro* now White- 
ball, and from this place a schoooeif was fitted out, which ^ 
passed the lake and captured an armed ressel at St. Johns* 
These expeditions gave them command of the lake, and - 

large quantities of stores fell Into their hands. 

Sec. 5, On the 17 of June was fought the 
memorable battle of Banker Hill, between 
1 500 Americans and 4000 British. This 
battle which, all circumstances considered^ 
is nearly unparalleled for slaughter, was 
fought on an eminence, a short distance 
from Boston. 

Dnring the night previous, the Americans had thrown' 
up a redoubt behind which they sustained the attack. ltie« 
Imss of the Biithh was about 1000 ; that of the Americans 77* 

Although for want of amnninition the Americans were 
obliged to retreat, still the battle had a most happy efiect 
in enconraging the people. They found from experience, 
that the British troops were not Invincible. They became 
more united, and the national feeling began to be entbu-> 
8ta»tically displayed, and Congress took measures for the* 
support ofa regular army, and appointed Geo. Washington 
commander in chief. 

An expedition was planned against Canada, and the cob» 
duct of it given to Generals Montgomery and Schuyler., 
The force destined for the attack was 1000 men. They ad- 
vanced to the attack of St. Johns, but the force being found, 
inadequate and wanting artillery, they returned to the Isle 
an Noir to await the arrival of reinforcements which were 
daily expected. Schuyler, returned to Albany to conclude; 
a treaty with the Indians, leaving Montgomery in command* 

Sec, 6. On the 17 of Sept. Montgomery 

5. What memorable event took place on the I7th of June t What were tlie 
forces engaged ? Whtt was the effect of this battle t What was done by 
CoDgresal W ho was appointed eomnnndert Whatttipsditloiiwu pfanMIt' 

Who conducted it I 

6. When and by whom was the iiege oC St, Jobof comm,9aced ] Wh^t wai • 
the state of the garrisoo t 
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jhating received a reinfofCement, procee- 
ded to St. Johns and commenced the siege* 
The garrison consisted of the principal 
part of two British regiments, and compri- 
sed nearly all the regular troops in Cana* 
da. ' The^^were well supplied with artille- 
rjf provisions, and military stores. 

While m^intaiuiog the siege, Montgomery made an at- 
fempt to detach the Indians who had joined Carlton gov* 
^nior of Canada, and to obtain the assistance of the CSuia^ 
dians generally. Success attended these exertioDSi and a 
tooftf^rable ntimber joined the Americans. 

Sec. 7, During the siege, CoL Allen and 
Mnj. Brown, hating been sent oat on an 
excursion into the neighboring villages, a- 
greed without the consent of Montgomeryi 
to make a descent upon MontreaL 
len^s force amounted to eighty men and 
Brown's about two hundred. 

Allen was to cross over with Ids party to the north of the 
cUy, and Brown to the south. Accordingly hi the night 
Alien crossed the river ; but by some means Brown and hto 
men faOed and Allen was left withont any adequate sap* 
port. 

Instead of returning Allen i^shly determined to defend 
himself. Carlton attacked hira with sorae hundred men, 
and after a severe conflict, took him and thirty five of his 
men prisoners. He immediately ordered them to be load- 
^ with, irons and in that condition sent to England. 

Sec. 8. Oct. 18 Majors Brown and Liv- 
iogBton with a party of Canadians took pes- 
seeaion of the fort at Chambly. The gar- 
rison consisting of one hundred men, were 
taken prisofienk 

7. What did CoVAWen and M^. Brown ittempt 1 Relate the particultw. 

8. Wliat took placs it Cbdmbly 1 Whst was obtained by the ca|»ture « 
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Bf the reduetioii ofthit fortiwattey obbiMd posi^MT 

of oDe hundred and twenty barrels of gnn powder, besides 
other stores, and wliat was considered more valaable, the 
colours of the seventb regiaient^ which were transaiitted to 
Congress. 

Sec. 9. While Montgomery was pres-* 
sing the siege of St. Johns, Carlton attemp- 
ted to pass over from Montreal with eight 
hundred men and relieve it. But as they 
were landing. Col. Wayne with about three 
hundred Green Mountain Boys, attacked 
and compelled them to retire in disorder* 

Sec* 10. This defeat decided the fate of 
St Johns. The garrison left without hope, 
on the 3d of Nov. surrendered to Gen^ 
Montgomery by which a large quantity of 
stores and a considerable number of can<^ 
Don, fell into the hands of the Americans. 

Montgomery, then proeeeded to Montreal, and foond 
that Carlton had evacuated it before his arrival. He imme- 
diately sent a detachment to intercept the retreat of the { 
British at the mouth of the Sorelle. j 

The detachment on Nov. 17 took Gen Prescott, with one 
hundred and twenty men prisoners, besides getting posses- 
flioQ of several armed vesselsi loaded with military stores 
and other valoables whieh they were attempting to convey 
to Quebeck. 

Sec. 1 1 . November 9th, Gen. Arnold ar- 
rived at Point Levi, near Quebeck, with 
about 700 men. On the first of December, 
Montgomery, with 300 more, joined him at i 
Point au Trembles, and on the 5th, at the 

9. Whit did Carlton attempt 1 Relate the particulars* 

10. When was St. Johns surrendered f What didflM AnetiMSldM)? 

Relate the events which followed. 

11. Who arrived with reiDforcement? > What plact did Hot^^OOAtf Ukii 

invest I Wtmt look pUce on the 3Ut December f 
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bead of the united forces, appeared before 
Qaebeck* 

December 31st, in aa attempt to storm the city, Gen. 
Montgomery was killed. The Americans were compelled 
to retire, with the loss of their distinguished and eoterpri- 
sing^commander, and near half of their troops. 

Sec. 12. 1776. When Congress receiv- 
ed intelligence of the misfortunes at Que* 
bee, they ordered a reinforcement of troops, 
and sent Gen. Thomas to command them. 
Thejr amounted, when they arrived at Que- 
bec, to about 1,900 men. 

The small pox had broken out in the American army dii* 
ring the winter^ and the men were too reduced to admit of 
nnjr eflfectiial exertions, and as the Britisb irere daily ex« 
peettfig rehiforceaients, it was resolved, Ma/ fith, to make 

the best retreat in their power. 

Sec. 1 3. The next day General Carlton 
marched out to attack the Americans.— 
They had already began their retreat, and 
now abandoned their artillery and bag- 
gage, and without attempting to face the 
^nemy , retired in the utmost confusion ; but 
the British not being in a situation to pur- 
sue, only 100 men fell into their hands. — > 
They proceeded to Sorelle, where Gen. 
Thomas died of the small pox. 

In consequence of these and various other disasters, the 
American arnoiy became so reduced, as to make it necessary 
wholly to evaenate Canada, which was accordingly done oi^ 
the 18th of Jane. 

12. What aid CoosreiB dot Wtiat dlsewe broke out b Ibe army ! Wbtt 

followed ? 

13. What prevented the retreat | What caussd the cvacuatioo of C^sada \ 
film did the svenl take place ; « 
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CHAPTER VI. 

From 1776 to 1778. 

Declaration of Independence ; ConHnuation of 
the War to the surrender of Burgo^ne ; Re- 
vivtd of the conirever9y fcmecting Me JVeie^ 

Sec 1. The British had now recoTere4 
possession of the whole province of Cana- 
da, and the shattered cemaiof of the Amer- • 
ican army took refuge at Crown Point. — 
The events of 4he whole . campaign were 
unfavorably to the Americans, with some 
few exceptions. 

Stilly amidst all ihese misfprtuoeS)^ the 
Americans remained firm and determine^ ^ 
and notwithstanding their army was small ' 
and undisciplined, while their enemj^s was 
strong and powerful, and gsuning victory^ 
Btill they were undaunted ; and in defiance 
of all risk and danger, on the fourth of Juhfj « 
1776, the Congress, then in session, puh^^ 
lickly declared the Colonies to be Free and 
Independent^ under the nam^ of the United 
Stales of America. 

After enumerating the wrongs received, and declaring 
these to be sufficient grounds for separatioo* they solemnly 
and deliberately proceeded to deelare it in the firihiiriiif 
wofds: 

t. WM atd tto Brltisli teemr t Were the e ol IM eaniMUro l^vom, 
Able or uoTaTorible ? What were the f(Wliii^oCtb«A|»rietaA! WMdfO^ 
laratlofiilklCoiiireniMket Wlieot 
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•*We, therefore, the representative;: of the United States 
of America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Snpreme Jndge of the world for the rectitude of our 
inteDtion^ and by the authority of the good people of these. 
GolonieSy solemn ly publish and declare, That these United 
Colotiies are, and of right ought to be, frM and independtat 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to tbe 
British Crown, and that all political connexion between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to l>e,' 
dissolved; and that as free and independent States, they 
bave full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli<* 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things, whfcb independent States may of right do. . And for 
tbe support of this dechiration, with a Rrm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred iiouour.'* 

Sec. 2. Thus was forever severed fropi 
the British crown tbe fairest part of her 
possessions. The struggle was no longer 
between subjects and their master ; it be-, 
came the determined stand of a whole peo* 
pie, who knew their rights, and were de- 
termined to maintain them ; a contest for, 
national existence, for life or death. 

While the war was progressing in other parts of tbe conn-^ 
try with varioas success, important events were thking 
place in the north. After the evacuation of Canada, the 
Americans halted at Crown Point and the British at St. 
Johns, and both were engaged for the remainder of thesum^ 
mer in building vessels and making prepai^tions for securing 
the command of Lake Cbamplain. 

Tbe Americans found themselves at length iu possession 

of a naval force of 1 sloop, 3 schooners, and 5 gondolas^ 
carrying 55 guns and 70 swivek, and manned with about 
400 men. The British armament was much superior in 
the number and strength of vessels, guns, and implements 
of war. 

2. What was the effect ? Where were the Amerlc ins !neated, ami where 
tbe British 1 How were they employed 1 Whal wa» the comparatif e foree 
of each? 
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Sec. 3. On the llth of October, 1776, 
the American and Britisb sqiiadromi mett 
CqL Arnold commanding the former^ Af* 
ter a short though obstinate contest, the 
British were forced to retire^ not being able 
to bring all their force into action. 

Tbit battle was fooghi near ble Vahsoar. The BritMi 
Imd tiro gondolas saiik» aod one blown op iritb 60 men.— 
The ilmmeans lost one spbooner and one gondola, and had 

several other vessels much injured. Arnold was coiiviuccd 
of the superiority of the enemy, aod attempted to draw off 
bis fleet to Ticonderoga. 

Sec 4. October ISth, the wind proving 
favourable, the British pursued and over- 
took the Americans near Crown Point. A 
eharp action here took place ; but the Brit-» 
ish being greatly superior, were victorioosi 

Theaetton lasted about foot hours; but Arnold findmg 
that no oKortidns could eottnterbatenee the diflfeienee in 

IbrcOt and that defeat was inevitable, ran most of bis vt$^ 
seJs ashore aud blew them up. Two galiies, two schoonerSi 
one sioop, and one gondola escaped to Tkonderoga. 

The Americans, after the destruction of their vessels at ^ 
Crown Point, set fire to that fortress, and made good their 
ffotreat to Tieonderoga. The works bad been repaired and! 
atrewthened, and it was thought to be now in a situation to 
Msliun an attack. 

Carlton landed at Crown Point, and after examining, and 
finding the works at Ticonderoga too strong and too well 
defended to be easily reduced, he resolved not to attack It. 
Winter approaching, be re-embarked bis troops and retunn « 
mi to Canada. 

Sec. 5. 1777. The British formed a 

9. What took place 00 tlie lltii October 1 Describs it. Wliat did Arootd 

aiUinpti Why? 

4. wlMl took pigeo Oelolier tSth ! Deter ibe it. WM was dooeby tbo 
AasricaBt after tbit f What was done by Carlton f 

5. What plao did tbe British form ? Hoir wai it to be executed t Who 
commsQded the oortbsra Aasricaaamiy t Wkkh umy iraa tuperior 2 Wbsi 

aid Schuyler do ! 
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plan to cut off all communication between 
New-England and the other States. A 
powerful army was to leave Montreal^ and 
proceed by way of Lake Champlain to the 
Hudson, and thus co-operate with the Brit- 
ish army at New- York, and a complete 
chain be formed between New-England and 
the rest of the country. 

Gen. Schuyler was assigned to the com* 
mand of the northern department of the 
American army, assisted by Gen. St Clair 
and other distinguished officers. 

The American army^ in point of nnmbersi and supplies of 
arms and mOttary stores^ was greatly inferior to tliat of the 

British. Schuyler, after inspecUng Ticonderoga, left the 
ivorks in charge of Gen. St. Clair» and chose Fort Edward 
as the strong hold for bis army. 

Sec* 6. July Ist^ Burgoyne, who had 
command of the northern British army, lan- 
ded, and invested Tieonderoga with a force 
. of 7,000 men, and a powerful train of artil- 
km The American ganrison consisted 
only of 3,000 men. 

St. Clair* deeming his force inadequate to maintain the 
fort, and finding Burgojne had taken post on Mount Defi- 
ance, H^icli completely commanded Tieonderoga, on the 
6th of July eyacoated the place, and retreated towarda' 
Fort Edward. 

8t* Clair, by a eircoitons roote, proceeded first to Castle* 
toft ill' Vermont, and thence to Hudson river, closvely pur-* 
sued by a detachment seut by Burgoyne to intercept his 
retreat. They were overtaken on the 7th, and attacked m 
the reaTf which was comnianded by Warner and Francis.-— 

6. Who commanded the northern British armv? What did he do July Itt ? 
What wai force I What the Americau? What rom se did St. Oafr takt} 
^icritt^iUi retreat. WU«re did Im retieiAt to ? WLai m bchuyler Uol 
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Tbe action was warm and well contested ; but reinforce^ 
meats arriving to the aid of the British, the Ameri^saaa 
were compeHed to gi?e way, and tlie retreat soon became 
disorderly and precipitate. The caQnon« baggage, and' - 
many of the troops fell into tlie hands of the British, and 
St. Clair with the bi okea remains oi'tiie armj^ joiued Schuj- 
ler on the 12th at Fort Edward. 

Their united forees now amounted to no more tiian 4,400' 
men. As Fort Edward was in a ruinous condition, Schuylert ' 
on the advance of the British, abandoned the post and re* 
tired to Saratoga and Stillwater. Bargoyoe soon after 
took possession of it. 

Sec. 7. By these disasters, the whole 
western frontier of New-England was left 
exposed to tbe incursions of the enemy.— 
The northern settlements in Vermont were 
already broken up, and the inhabitants ot^ 
these states being aroused to a sense of their 
danger, took measures to raise troops foc; 
their defence. 

Vermont poured forth her daring Green Mountain Boys, 
and the iest of New-England her hardy yeomanry, and Gen.« 
StarlC, with about 1,400 men, repaired to Manchester. 

Sec. 8. Burgoyne receiving information 
of a quantity of provisions being stored at 
Bennington, sent Col. Baum, with 400 reg- 
ulars and a party of Canadians and Indians 
and 2 pieces of artillery, to capture them* 
Stark, learning these movements, marched 
his troops immediately to Bennington. 

Banm on his arrival finding his force inadequate to cope 
witb tbe Americans, halted on- an advantageous positiooi 

7. Id what state did these disasters leave tbe New-Eogland frontient WlnS 
tfTect did it have ! Where did Stark repair, antJ with how many men ? 

8. What did Burgoyne do oa learning tnere were storea at BeuoiogtoQ 1 W))y 
dldnolBaavlimiiedlatalytneateltt Wlmt nieamirei did lie takat Wliat 
aid Stark! Ralatt tlie particulars of Beoatosloo Battle. WteteOetdHll 
liavef 
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and sent back an express to Col. BreyiiiaQ» at BatteokiUi 

for a reinforcement. 

Stark bad also previously neot orders to Col. Warner, who 
bad been left at Manchester, to join him with his regiment. 
Expresses were also sent in every direction, and the nailitia 

and votunteeis were pouring in from all quarters. 

Stark now determined on attacking the enemy in bis en* 
^ncbments. Accordingly, on the ]6tb of August, a well 
directed attack was made, and an obstinate action main- 
tained for two hours. The British were, however, compel* 
led to retire, and Col. Baum was mortally wounded. 

After the battle was decided, aud the militia had b^an 
to disperse, Stark received intelligence of the approach of 
Col. Breyman witha powerful remforcement for the British. 
Fortunately, at this moment Col. Warner arrived, with Us 
regiment from Manchester. 

• Stark immediately fell upon Breyman, and the militia 
rallying to his aid, the engagement was renewed and warm- 
ly contested till sunset, when the British gave way and 
were totally routed. 

In these two engagements the Americans took about 700 
prisoners, with their baggage and ammunition ; 207 British 
were found dead on the field, and 30 Americans. 
. Thus terminated the battle of Bennington^ a most deci- 
sive victory, and one which diffused confidence and joy 
throughout the country. 

Sec. 9. About the same time, a detach* 
ment of British under St. Leger, attempted 
to reduce fort Schuyler, but the garrison 
made a most gallant attack and the expe- 
dition entirely failed. 

^ Gen. Herkimer marching to the relief of the fort, fell 
.into an ambuscade and was defeated and slain; but a body 
soon collected and were despatched under the command of 
Arnold, on the skme service. The Indians liearing of his 
-approach, threatened to abandon St. Leger unless he gave 
"P, ^'l^ a?^ he was forced to retreat to Montreal. 

With the loss ofiiis baggage and^tores. 

fu?i ^WhU'^Lffll^llllH """^r attack? Were they lucceis. 
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Stoo. 1^ The misfortunes of the Britisb 
at Bennuigtoa and fort Sehujler, deprived 
Burgoyne of hb expected support, aod re<- 
tarded the progress of the royal army- 
The savage barhantiee ef the lodians uq- 
der Burgoyne, instead of intimidating the 
Americans^ seemed only to rouse their in^ 
dignant feelings. 

The sttuatioR of Buq^oyne was extremely critical mfi 
not a little perplexing. General Gates who had succeeded 
Ger. Schwyler ia command having controni of more abundant 
means, acted with moi-e energy and efficiency. His army 
was constantly increasiug by the loiiitia which was pouring 
in from all quarters and coatioually sucprising the outposts 
of the British. 

9^ retreat was ta lose the objeet of the expedit]on» and 
to advance wvifoll of danger. Burgoyne however deefdefl 

upon the latter; and accordingly on the 14 Sept. he passed 
the Hudson and advanced upon Still water^ , where the Amer- 
icans were encamped. 

On the 19th September the two armies^ 
met, and a most obstinate though undeci- 
sive engagement ensued. The Americans 
lost about three hundred and the British 9r 
bout six hundred men. 

October the 7th the battle was renewed^ 
by a movement of Burgoyne towards the 
left of the Americans, hoping to effect a re- 
treat thereby to the lakes. The actiott 
was warmly contested, and darkness put 
an end to it without the British accom^ 
plisfaing their object 

10. What retarded the progress of Burgoyne ^ What is saldofhis sitUBlten t 
Relate the particii!arB of the battle of the T9tli September. Was it decitlve? 
What renewed it ! W ben did the roy«i aiJDjrf Uff efldefi WOAXO ifkonA AOF 
many neo irere made pnsoiiert ? / 
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Oct. 17, the royal army worn down with 
£siiigue and finding no avenue of escape u« 
naaimously resolved in council to capitu- 
late. They accordingly surrendered to Gen. 
Gates, and the army, consisting of 5,700 
elective men, became prisoners of war to 
the Americans. 

Sec. 1 L The apprehensions of the peo- 
ple of New-England subsided with the sur- 
render of this army. The settlements in 
(he western part of Vermont were resumed, 
and most of the inhabitants who had been 
engaged in the recent transactions returned 
to the cultivation of their farms. \ 

The news of the surrender of Burgojne excited the high-* 
est trausports of joy Uirougbout the country. It was sooii 
followed by an acknowledgment of the iiide[)endence of 
the United States by France, and the conclusion of a treaty 
of alliance and commerce.* 

The inhabitants of the New-Hampshire grantSi moretJiau 
those of any other part of the country, had experienced ^ 
«vils resulting from the want of a regular, systematio form 
of government. During the present year then* attention 
bad been directed to this object, and this nccebbaiily iatro- 
duced the subject of their former controversy. 

They had no regular government, but each town manai!;eil 
its own couc^eros. But the diificulties and einbarrassmeuts 
of conducting their pubiick concerns without some general 
governmentt gave rise ta the project of forming an iude- 
jpendeht state. 

Sec* 12. Accordingly, January 1(5, 1776, 
a CoDveotioa met at Dorset, and drew up a 

11. What effect did this event have on New-England? What effect didjt 
ha^ on France 1 What evfils did tiie people of Vermont experience ? To 
wbit wv tbeir attMiUoa diftetcd 1 Whai was the state of their so vemmeot I 

m 

*BoUaDd tclcoowl^dged tbeir indepej{ideiica lo 1782; ^ en io FebcttftCJT^ 
1789 1 Jhmuk tht iane ^ dpdn m Maxeb } Russia in J uiy . 
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petition to Congress. They avowed them- 
selves ready to bear their proportion of 
the war, and their zeal in the common cause. 
But they also declared, that they were not 
willing to put themselves under the govero- 
jnent of New- York. That when their ser- 
rices were wanted, they wished not to be 
called upon as inhabitants of New-York^ 
but as those of the New-Hampshire grants. 

This petition wan referred to a committee of Congress, 
who reported, ''That it be recommended to the petitioners 
to submit to New-York| and to assist their countrjmen ia 
their struggle.'* 

Bat this not being satlsftctory, a Convention afterwards 
met at Westminster, Jaouaiy 16, 1777, and pablished the 
foUowing declaration : 

♦*This Convention, whose members are duly chosen by 
the free voice of their constituents in the several towns on 
the New-Hampshire grants, in publick meeting assembled* 
in oar own names and in behalf of our constituents, do 
lierebj proclaim and publickly declare,— That the district 
of territory comprehending and usually known by the name 
of the New-Hampshire grants, of right ought to be, and is 
hereby declared forever hereafter lo be considered as a 
free and independent jurisdiction, or state ; to be forever 
hereafter called, known and distinguished by the name of 
Vermont, 

^^And that the inhabitants that at present, or that may 
liereafter become resident within said territory, shall be 
entitled to the same privileges, immunities, and enfran- 
chisements which are, or that may at any time hereafter be 
allowed the inhabitants of any of the free and independent 
States of America. 

**Aod Uiat such priviieges and immunities shall be regular 

It. WKaa did tbe Conventioo meet at Dorset f Whst did they declare in 
IhsirdtelaraUon to Congress? What did Coogrest recommend ? When did 
the convention meet at Westminster! Give the substance of their declara- 
tloe. What doeumeot was sent with the declaratiou to Congress! ^Vhat was 
tbe substance of it? How did Congress act in relation (9 Ihem \ Were the 
iMisiires pursued by Vennoat juatifiable ? Why t 
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ted by a ^^BiU (frfghif^*^ wd by a form of goTernmeot, to 

be established at the next session of this CoiiventioQ.** 

They then sent a copy of this declaration to Congress, 
accompanied by a petition that it might be received, and 
tbat the district therein mentioned might be ranked among 
tbe independent American States^ and their delegates b^ 
admitted to a seat in Congress. 

TMs declaration and petition were signed and presented 
by Jonas Fay, Thomas Chittenden, Heman Allen, and Reu- 
ben Jones. After some debate the petition was dismissed, 
and the declaration discountenanced by Congress. 

This measare of the inhabitants of Vermont certainly 
was necessary,' and particularly well timed^ For New^. 
Bampsbire had rejected them, and tb^ had not and never 
would submit to Iv ew-Tork. Of course it became necessa* 
ry to establish some gorernment. And certainly the same 
right, which Congress had assumed in declaring the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, authorised them iu taiun^ the 
same step. 

Sec. 13. The people of Vermont impa* 

ted the unfavorable reception of their pe« 
tition in Congress to the influence of New- 
fork, and they became the more resolved 
tfad determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence in the same fearless and spirited 
manner in which it had been declared. 

By the surrender of Burgoyne, the seat of the war was 
removed from their immediate vicinity, and their apprehen* 
sions of danger from that quarter were for the present re* 
moved. A fair field was now opened for them to form a 
more systematic and regular course in regai*d to the contro- 
versy with New- York, and to take measures to sustain the 
(Touod irhieh they had taken. 

13« WBit flfffect did tlie setioiis of Congress bave upoo the people f 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

From 1778 to 1781. 

Coniinuation of the controversy ; British make 

. proposals to Ver?mni ; Indian depredations ; 
Measures pursifed by Vermont; Disturbances 
in JVew-JJampaJure* 

Sec. 1. No controversy bad arisen with ! 
New-Hampshire during this period ; and 
the government of that State had uniformly 
countenanced the conduct of Vermont, and 
had in communications with the Secretary, ! 
treated it as an independent State. 

. March 12) 1778,^ petition was presented 
to the Assemblj of Vermont, from sixteen : 
towns in . New-Hampshire, declaring that 
mey were unconnected with any State, and 
requesting to be adrnitted into union and 
confederation with them. 

The original charter of New-Hampshire extended only 
60 miles irom the sea coast. All lands west of this irere 1 
annexed to it only by royal commissions. The petitioners 
contended that these could be of force no longer than while 
the power of the Crown snbsistedp and had now expired 
with the royal authority ; that it consequentiy devolved 
upon the people to determine to what gorerameiit tbey 
should hereafter belong. 

Sec, 2. This application was very em- 
barrassing to the Assembly of Vermont. — i 

1. What was the state of fueling between New-Hampshire and Vermont? 
What petition was presented to Veroioiit March 12? What did they coutiad 
fori 

2. Tlovr did it affect the AcFemhIy t How was It decided? Wlntdidthl* 
cause New- J iaoipshire lo do 1 W bat measures were taken ? 
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Those from the towns on Connecticut river 
were in favour of receiving them ; while 
those from west of the mountaias were op* 
posed to it. 

It was finally referred to a vote of the 
people^ and from the management of those 
in favour of the measure, a majority were 
secured for if. June 1 1, a vote was carried 
admitting the sixteen towns, and also any 
others, on a vote of the majority of the in- 
habitants, and on their sending a repre- 
sentative to the Assembly. 

These measures of eoarse were alarroiDg to New-Hamp* 

shire. The governor addressed a letter to Chittenden, gov- 
ernor of Vermont, claiming the sixteen towns, and urging 
him to me his influence with the Assembly to dissolve so 
irregtilar and dangerous a connexion. 

Application was also made to Congress hj New-Hamp- 
shire* to obtain the advice aod mterposition of that body* 
Aware of these measures, Vermont despatched Coh Ethan 
Allen (o advocate her eatise, and to ascertain the sentiments 
of Congi ess generally with regard to their proceedings. 

He accordingly went ; and on his return reported that 
Congress discountenanced their acts relative to the connex- 
ion with Mew-Hampshire ; but if that was repealed, no op- 
position would be made» except from New*York, to their 
independence. 

iSec. 3. The next Assembly met at Wind- 
Bor^ Oct. 17789 and considerable change of 
sentiment was apparent. They now refus* 
ed to organize the sixteen towns, or do any 
thing more to extend their jurisdiction east 
of Connecticut riven 

3. What were the sentiments of the next Assemhly? What did they re- 
fuse to do ] Who withdrew 7 What measures did they take ? What did the 

eoBveDtion raiolv«t WJiat wutlielr WMtfidltofOTenuiNBtar 
Ttrmoildo! 

D3 
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The repnfscntatiyes from tbe sixteen towns witbdrew froiv 

the Assembly, and were followed by fifteen members from 
towns in Vermont, adjoining the river. A Convention of 
these thirty-one towns was called at Cornish, and iovitationa 
issued to towns on both sides of tbe river to meet witb 
them. 

This convention met in December» and resolved to pro- 
pose to New-Hampshire to agree upon a division line, or 
submit the dispute to Congress, or to arbitrators, or tliey 
would consent that New-Hampshire should have jurisdictioa 
over the whole grants. 

It was now obvious that the object of the men who c^n* 
ducted these movements, was to form a new goverumenty 
and Iqcat^ the seat of it on Connecticut river. 

The Assembly of Vermont, aware of tbe tendency of tlite 
eoarse, and ans^ious to avoid the consequences of this coa^ 
nexion, passed a vote, February 12, 1779, dissolving the 
union which had subsisted between Vermont and tbe sixteea 
towns in New-Hampshire. 

Sec. 4. The Assembly of New-Hamp^ 
shire, thinking to take advantage of the 
divisions thus created^ now laid claim to 
the whole territory of Vermont New^ 
York asserted her right, while Massachu'- 
setts also put in her claim to a large part 
of the contested country* 

The controversy with New-York had now assumed such 
a serious aspect that an appeal to arms appeared about to 
be made. There were several persons in the southeast part 
ot* the State, who were very, much in favour of the gpvern- 
ment of New-York«' 

To some of these the gmemor of New-York had gfareo 
commissions, on their asserting that they liad a regimeiitof 
men who wcie opposed to Vermont. The government of 
Vermont directed Ethan Alten to raise a body of militia for 
t;ha suppression of these hostile associatiQus. 

5. What new claim was made to the territory of Vermont 1 Wiiat was the 
state of the controversy with New- York? What commissions did the gov 
erAmeDtof New- York issue? What course did yermont taket V^het was 
dOJM by Allen 1 What was done by Congress 1 Was tbe attempt at reconcili 
iation suceessful? What Tvaa the policy of Congress? What was the sub; 
ftteace of tbe address issued by the Goveraor and CouacU of YerniQAt ! 
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Wiate the gQ?eraor of New-York was attempting to 
elect bis measures with the party that adhered to him In 

Vermont, Ethan A Ilea had marched into the scene of tu« 
mult, and made prisoners of the colonel and other officers 
acting under the authority of New-York, and put an ioime* 
.diate end to their short lived authority. 

These proceedings had been laid before Congress, and 
•commissiooers were appointed hj that bodj^ to attempt a 
reconciliation between the parties. Their endeavours, 
however, proved unsuccessful ; and it appears to have been 
the policy of Congress not to make a final decision while it 
was possible to avoid it* 

The afl&ir now became seriously perplexing, and began 
to assume such an aspect as to tlireaten very secioas conse- 
quences. The three States, New-Jiampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and New-York, each claimed the disputed territory, 
while the inhabitants of it had declared their entire inde- 
pendence,, and set up a new govertiraent of their own. 

In consequence of certain resolutions passed by Congress, 
an address was now issued by the governor and council, de- 
claring, ''That the State of Vermont existed independent 
of any of the thirteen States, and was not accountable to 
them for iibertyi the gift of a beneficent Creator. That the 
State was not represented in Congress, and could not submit 
to resolutions passed without their consent. That they 
were and ever had been ready to bear their proportion of 
the expense of the war with Great Britain, whenever ad- 
initted into the Union; but they would not now, after four 
years hard fighting, give up all worth contending for^ the 
right of making their own laws and choosing their own form 
of government, to the arbitration and determination of any 
man or body of men under heaven.*' 

Sec. 5. The British general, aware of 
these controversies, and of the sllualioii of 
Vermont, addressed a letter to Ethan Allen, 
with a view of inducing the Vermonters to 
'espouse the royal cause, and giving encour- 
agement that by so doing, they should be 

5. Whtt propdnls M IIm Brithir rnska to AUen ? Wbat course did AUen 
and the leading meo take* What communication did Allen make to Congre^n ? 
What was the Bubetance of his letter ^ What were tbe leU feeiioSB oT the peo- 
ple ia reliUoD to the proponU of tbe 3riilali ! 

i>4 
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erected into a separate government tinder 
the king and constitution of England. 

AUeo, and the leading men to whom be made it knofnt^ 
took advantage of this, and other applications which follow- 
ed, and by aSbcting a£ivorable reception of the proposak^ 
tliej prevented tbe incvrsions of the British armyi bal bf 
Tarions pretences they avoided bringing the matter to a 
'final decifliion. 

These proposals were afterwards transmitted to Congress, 
together with a letter from Allen, declaring the attach* 
ment of Vermont to the general cause, and avowing her 
right to make any arrangement she chose with the British 
for a cessation of hostilities on her part, provided tbe Uoi- 
ted States «tiil persisted in reftisUig to admit her elaiiiis to 
fodependeiice. 

"Vermont," continued he, ^'would be most miserable, 
were she obFiged to defend tbe other States, and be herself 
at the same time liable to be overrun by those claimiog 
jarisdiction over her territory." 

He concludes his letter in the following bold words : '^I 
am as resolutely determined to defend the independenee of 
Vermont, as Congress are that of the United States ; and 
rather than fail, will retire with the hardy Green Mountain 
Boys into the caverns of the mountaiuSi and wage war with 
human nature at large." 

No measure could be more hostile to the feelings of tbe 
people of Vermont than submission to the royal authority ; 
imt they were fally determined, also, not to give way ta 
the onjost claims of the other States, and rather than sub-* 
fflit, to defend their territoiy to the last drop of blood. 

Sec. 6. Vermont^ finding it impossible 
to gain admission into the Union, and being 
alarmed at the course pursued by New- 
Hampshire and New-York, made every ex- 
ertion in her power to augment her. own 
internal strength and increase the popular- 
ity of her cause. 

Such was the popular excitement of feeling on this sob* 

0. Wbit policy was pursued by Vermouth w^at tiie popular UeUx% ? 
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Ject, tbat eveiy man was Derving his arm for the conflict ; 
and had the attempt been made, to coerce thein into tiie 
proposed measures, no doubt it would have terminated with 
a bloody issue. 

. Sec. 7. In October of the present year, 
a party of Indians from Canada made a 

descent upon Royalton. In this town and 
its vicinity they took twenty-five prisoners, 

kflled several, burned upwards of thirty 

houses, and destroyed a considerable num- 
ber of cattle. 

Sec. 8. 1781. While New-Hampshire 
and New-York were extending their claims 
to the territory of Vermont, the gov ernment 
of that State adopted the same course to- 
wards them, and asserted a right to a large 
part of the territory of each. 

Great snccess attended this policy. At the next session 
of the Assembly, thirty-five towns from New-Hampshire 
were represented, and severalin Ffew- York petitioned tliat 
body to exercise immediate jurisdiction over them. 

A committee was accordingly appointed to confer with 
the petitioners, and the articles of union were drawn up 
and agreed to by delegates from twelve districts in New- 
York, ten of which were soon after represented in the As« 
lemblj of Vermont. 

Sec. 9. August, 1781. New-Hampshire 
and New- York continuing to press their 
claims to the territory of Vermont, Con- 
gress passed a resolution, appointing a com- 

7. WlM sitde a descent Upon RoyaltOB 2 Wbat depredations did Uiey eom- 

nit? 

a What ciaims did Vermont now set up ? What was the success f How 
■any towns were represented from New^Hampshire ? What petition was pre* 
sented? 

0. What resolution was passed liy Confiress 1 What was tJie condition of 
tiieif adniis»ion ? 
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mittee to confer with the agents of Verrtiotlt 
on their claim to independence and admis-^ 
BioD into the Union ; but making it an in^* 
dispensible prelimiaarjf to that measure^ — 

*'That Vermont relinquish all claim to 
jurisdiction east of Connecticut river, and 
west of a line running from Massachusetts 
to the 45th degree of latitude, said line be- 
ing twenty miles distant from the Hudsoti 
river.'^ 

Sec. 10. These resolutions of Congress 
were laid before the Assembly of Vermont 
in October. They then resolved not to 
submit the question of their independence to 
any power whatever, considenng that as • 
settled ; but were ready to refer the qiies* 
tion of boundaries to arbitrators mutually 
chosen, or, if admitted into the Union, to . 
Congress itsel£ 

During the last part of the present year, the contest with 
New-Hampshire began to be qoite alarming. An attempt 
was made to serve a writ under the authority of Vermont, 
in ooe of the towns which had separated from New-41amp* 
shire and attached itself to the former State. 

The authority was denied, and on the interpositioil ot an 
olBoer from New^Han^pshire, he iras apprehended, with tw* 
oi' his adherents, and imprisoned by the Vermont officer,— 
The governor of New-Hampshire issued an order, calliD|( 
out the militia to liberate the Sheriff. 

The government of Vermont sent agents to compromise 
flie matter, one of whonit a sheriff, was imprisoned by way 
of retaliation* Both governments were now alarmed at 

10. WInt raolutioo did VeriDQiit pus In October t What wag tbeftste^ 
the contest with Hew-Hampshhret What aMr took plicet HeiMoilthe 
parileulan. How wu it settled t 
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aptAxiach tD hostUttieSt were disposed b^imetit 
mii; further violent measures. 

ft 

CHAPTER Vm. 

From 1782 to 1789. 

Unsuccessful attempt for the admission of Fer- 
snont into the Federal Union. Termination 
tf the Revelutianary War. Pro^erous state 
of Vermont. 

« 

Sec. 1. Jan. 1, 1782, a letter was recei- 
ved by Governor Chittenden, from General 
Washington, in answer to one be had ad- 
dressed to him asking advice, in which he 
says: "1 will take it for granted that the 
rij^t of Vermont is good, because Congress 
by their resolve of the 7th of August imply ' 
it; and by that of the 21s4: are wtHing to ' 
confirm it, provided the new State is con- 
fined within certain limits." **It appears 
to ttie therefore, that the dispute of boun- 
dary is the only one that exists, and that 
being removed, the matter would be ter* 
'BWiated to the satisfeotion of all parties. 
You have nothing to do but to withdraw ' 
your jurisdiction within your own limits, 
<and obtain an acknowledgment of your in- 

1. What WIS GeD. Washington's opinion relative to the controTersy ? Wbeo 
wi^e^ reguiiitlQOS of |CoDgrc«8 complied wHbt was the report of the 
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dependence under the resolve of the 21st 
of August." 

This letter appears to have had its in- 
tended effect ; for in February, 1782, the 
Assembly met, and after some debate they 
resolved to comply with the requisition of 
Congress respecting the .extent of their ju- 
risdiction. 

In March this resolution was formally 
laid before Congress by the agents from 
Vermont, and notice given that they were 
empowered to negotiate and complete on 
her part all that was necessary to her ad- 
mission into the union. It was referred to 
a committee of Congress, who reported the 
following resolution : • ■ ' 

^^That the territory of Vermont as limit- 
ed and defined in the acts of Congress of . 
August, 1781, be acknowledged . by the I 
name of VermotUt as a free, sovereign, and i 
independent State ; and that a comopuljlee ' 
be appointed to treat with her on hex. ad- 
mission into the Union." , 

Three several motions were made to 
appoint a time for the consideration of this 
report, and were all negatived. It. was j 
now apparent that Congress! adhered to j 
her fonner policy of evasion, and;meahtf to 
avoid a decision if possible. { 

Sec 2. The proceedings of Congress 
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^ere viewed with indignatioti by the peo- 
ple of Vermont. They had complied with 
all the requisitions of Congress which were 
attached to their proposal for her admis- 
sion, and they now considered that Con- 
gress were absolutely under obligations to 
acknowledge their independence. 

VeriDont was now placed io a critical situatioii. Tbe 
armiea of the United States bad been withdrawn from her 

protection, and being abandoned by Congress, she was ex« 
posed to the incursions of tbe whole British armjr in Canada. 

Sec. 3. Conscious of her exposed situa- 
tion, the government of Vermont supplied 
the lack of physical strength, by policy and 
address. The British had been and still con- 
tinued unwearied in their proposals to her, 
while on her part a correspondence had 
been kept up by the leading men without 
coming to a decision, by which the British 
were led to believe the state would recede 
from the union. 

Eirery eflbrt was made on the one part, to persuade Ver- 
mont to declare for Great Britain, while on the other, ere* 
ry art was used to avoid this step and yet preveot hostil* 
itieR. 

With a singular talent at negotiation Aliens in wbose 
name the correspondenee was principalij carried on* 811& 
fered the Britisli to deeeive theinsei?es with a hope of snc* 
cess, and completely efleeted his own Tiews by entering 

into an engageaieat vvili) them, that no hostilities stiould 
1)6 ca,^ried ou against Vennout. 

3. How did the people view tbese proceeding ] What was the Bitiiitloa 
of Yernoont at this time t 

3, How did Vermoot supply the want of atrentth t WM oomipoadtm 
was carried on ? Wbat tvas the object on the part of the ISa&lbb ? What otf 
, that of the Vermonters? What was the suQCM of Ut How maOf peiioat 

^ vers in tb^ secretoC ibe cotsii^tmiefMl 
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Only night persons in the State were in the secret of 
the correspondence ; Tiioinas Cliittenden, Moses iiobinsonf 
Samuel SafTord, Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, TiiDotby BrowtH 
son, John Fasset, and Joseph Fay. It was terminated witb 
the war in 1783. • 

Meantime the contentions still continued between the 
Yorkers, (as they ^vere called who adhered to New-York) 
aud those who were attached to the new government* 

Sec. 4. The principal seat of contention 
was in the southeast part of the State. 

DiH iJii:; the year 1782 some people in Guilford, with the aid 
of otli^rs from Braltleboro% attfinpt^^d to exercise the laws 
of New-York over the citizens of that town. 
< The government of Vermont ordered out the militia to 
assist the sberiflT of Windham county, and protect the courts 
of justice against the viotent opposition of the Torkm. 
£than Allen was despatched at the head ui'oue hundred men, 
and on his arriving in town issued a proclamation declaring, 
*'that unless the people ot (luilford peaceably submitted to 
the authority of Vermont, the same should be made as des* 
olate as Sodom and Gomorrah.'* 

This silenced the opposition and under Allen's mar/iof 
toi^y the staerKf found little difficulty in collecting taxes and 
enforcing the authority of the new government. 

In ail til 'JSC affairs great care was taken by the gavern- 
raent, to avoid the eflhsion ol'blood. The punisliment of of- 
fenders was as light as was consistent with the preservation 
of good order and maintaining the authority and indepead- 
ence of the state. 

.<New-York disappointed in her attempts to produce an 
insurrection, made complaint to Congress that their resolu- 
tions were publicly violated ; and that Vermont had pro- 
ceeded to exercise jurisdiction over the property and per- 
sons of sundry individuals professing themselves subject to 
Kew-York. 

Sec 5. In December^ Congress passed 
a resolution disapproving and severely cen* 

4. Was the affair with New- York yet settledl Where was the seat efeoo- 

icntinii ? What took place at Guilford ' Wh;\t meapures ffid the government 
lakel fieiale tiie particuhrs. Was t lie govern nient rigorous in the puoifttt- J 
ment or offenders ? Whnt course liid Aew-Vork take! M 

6. WJiat resolution did Congress pass 1 Was it jutt end politick ? m 
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snring the measures pursued by the govern* 
ment of Vermont ; declaring ^Hhat their acts 
were highly derogatory to the authority of 
the United States, and extremely danger* 
OU8 to the confederacy, and demanding the 
immediate and decided interposition of 
Congress,'' and requiring them to make im- 
mediate reparation to such as had suiTered 
in consequence of them ; and concluding 
with the following words, 

''That the United States will take effec- 
tual measures to enforce a compliance with 
the aforesaid resolution^ in case the same 
shall be disobeyed by the people of the 
said district,'' 

Tbus instead of fulfilling their own engagements, Con- 
gress thro' the influence of New- York was led to this unjus- 
tifiable act, which served only to increase the prejudice al- 
ready too strongs of the people of Vermont against their au- 
thority, and which served only to rou5?e their indignant feel- 
ings and make them the more determined to maiutain their 
independeDce. 

Sec. 6. 1783. The governor and coun- 
cil immediately sent a remonstrance to Con- 
gress, in which they reminded them of their 
nonfulfilment of the engagements in their 
act of Aug. 1781, altho^ Vermont had com- 
plied with the conditions. They also re« 
ferred them to the articles of confederation, 
in which they were prevented from inter-- 
fering in the internal aiiairs of the states ; 

6. What was done by the Ooverwai ind Coiinefll What was the sulistance 
of the renonstraDce ? what other remonstrance was sent J IIqw tllO ]>6tt<< 
pie ot VeriDOAt regard tlm proc^ings 6f Qoo&rew t 
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much less therefore in those of Vermont, 
whose delegates they had constantly refu^ 
sed to admit to a seat in their hody. 

They also asserted, ^nbat Vermont had 
as good a right to independence, as Coo^ 
gross ; and as much authority to pass reso-^ 
lutions prescribing measures to Congress, 
as Congress had to them. That the iuhal> 
itants of Vermont had been in full posses* 
sion of freedom from the first settlement of 
the country, and would not now be resol- 
ved out of it by the influence of Ne w-Yock.^* 

They concluded by soliciting admisskm 
ioto the union, agreeable to the promises oi 
Congress heretofore made, and which a 
committee of their body had reported ^^to be 
absolute and necessary to be performjed.^^ 

A remonstrance was also sent by the assembly at its next 
session in February, which was of the same tenour and spir- 
it of that of the Governor and counciii and equally pl&io^ 
spirited, and decisive. 

CoDfresi was not a little disappointed in the effect which 
their measures had produced. So far from intimidating the 
inhabitants of Vermont^ they served to unite theory in their 
determination to defend themselves against agfgression ami 
prevent the execution of those acts which they beiieved 
were passed by the influence of New-York. 

Sec. 7. Jan. 20, 1783, peace was conclu- 
ded between the kingdom of Great Britain 
and the United States of America. The 
militarj^ operations now ceased and the for- 

7. When was peace concludptl with Great Britain? What difficulties had 
Congress now to contend with? What effect diU the termination of the war 
faavQ upon the Uoloo 1 
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mer colonies were acknowledged to be free^ 
iDdepeQdeDt5 and sovereign states. 

Though now r^ered from tbe apprebensioiis of a foreign 
enemy, still Congress bad serious embarrassments and troub- 
les to contend with. Tbe want ofsnfficient power to enforce 
their authority, and the depreciation of the currency, ser* 
red greatly to embarrass the general government. 

Tbe war by presenting a prospect of common dangert 
bad served to unite and cement tbe anion of Uie sereral col- 
<oaies. But being terminatedi tbe several states exerci- 
sing tbeir own authority paid little attention to tbe resolu- 
tions of coogressy and coaiUsion and disorder could not fail 
to ensue. 

Sec. 8. While the general government 
of the states was thus struggling with their 
nomerous embarrassments^the state of Ver- 
mont was hi^hlj prosperous. She was not 
burdened with anj part of the enormous 
debt which oppressed the anion, and the 
legislators having gained experience, and 
the people being disgusted with the former 
proceedings oi Congress relative to them, 
the people of Vermont were not desirous of 
joining in the general confederation. 

Nothing was now to be apprehended 
from the incursions of anj enemy; the in- 
ternal afliairs were as wisely and happily 
regulated as those of any other state, and 
it was no object for her to join a union which 
would involve her in the debts and conten-* 
lions which were weighing heavy upon the 
others. 

8. What was the situation of Vermont compared with that of the other 
States? Were the people now anxious for admission into the unioa ? Why? 
By whom was the Secretivy arretted, aud on what account / Wliat mea^urea 
did Vermoot take? 
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1784. The ancient difficulties with New-York were by. 
no means settled ; and altlio* that state had probably iiille 
hope or desire of enforcing its demands, still they would 
not publickly and avow^ly relinqpush tbeir pretended 
claims. 

The seeretary of Vemoot was amsted in New<*'Tork on ! 
account of his conduct in his own state. The subject of ' 
course was laid before the general assembly and they unan- 
imously resolved, that the lands in Vermont belonging to \ 
the citizens of New- York should be sold, until a sut&cient 
sum should be raised to make full restitution to the secFe<- 1 
tary for all the damages which he might bare sustained. I 

Sec. 9. New-York had made frequent ; 
attempts to disturb the government of Ver- 1 
moot, but they had geoerally recoiled up- > 
on her and were never attended with sue- ' 
cess. She had made violent and unceas^ 
ing exertions to obtain jurisdiction, but had 
uniformly met with a determined and efiec- 
tual resistance from the inhabitants. 

She had assumed at one time the lan- 
guage of menace and threatened an attack, 
and at another had made fair promises. 
But she found that her threats, promises, 
and power, were alike treated with iudii- 
ference by the hardy and determined in- 
habitants of Vermont, and finally she was 
obliged to relinquish all hopes of subduing 
them by force, or entrapping them by pol- 
icy. 

When Vermont first asserted her independence and assu- 
rned the powers of governnaent, the people were not fully 
united or unanimous in favour of the measure, sgme timid 

9. How ba3T^ew-York conducted towards Vermont " Waa her policy euc- 
^-ex sful ? Were tlte people uoited oa ib» first org»ouatioo oC ibt j^oveniiD^at 
of Veraont ? Wer« thej now 1 
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^es^ftsarfiit of f he event, imd otliers denrotis of adberibg to 
pfcvv-York. But the government hc^ixn gradually to ac«» 

quire strength and maturity, and the affairs being so pros- 
perously and happily conducted the inhabitants were satis- 
^ed and iuclioed quietly to settle dowu uiidei* so proijuising; 
auspices. 

Sec, 10. At the close of the war the 
proapecta ot Vermoat, were far more iiat<* 
tering than those of any other state. The 
quality and low price of the lands which 
she had to dispose of, and the mildness and 
equity of the government, induced many to 
emigrate thither from tlie other states, aod 
large additions were made to their num-^ 
^ers and property inconsequence. 

YO. What were thd prospects ot Vermont now I Was there much em^gnMtifli 
from tbe other Ht^iQa I 



CHAPTER IX. 

From 17^9 to 1828. 

SeUkmeui of the JSTew^York eontroverstf. Jld^ 
mission of Vermont info the Union. Jnelian 
claims. Partij contentions. War ivith Great 
Britain. Censors report to omend the Con* 
stituiion. 

Sec. 1. Notwithstanding thcsuccess which 
had attended the revolutionary struggle 
and the consequent independence of the 

1. Was the system ofgeDeral government foun* I Ktifficient at tbe close of 

the w?!r? Were the powrrs of Coogrc^'b' limirr 1 ? \V:i? it (ouikI rleces^^ny to 
enlarge them ? What pfa-i wh^^ urnpuvcfl ' VVImi <iid the ctiuvejiticll ilo I Wju 
il ratilieU * VVbeu wa:> thu i^cw ^uveiiuixtiit iu idkt t^ilect i - < •4* ' ' 

E 
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United States, a short time was sufficient 
to demoiiBtrale that some other system of 
general government than that which already 
existed was necessary, in order to realize 
the anticipations of publick and priv^ie 



Relieved from a sense of common and imminent danger, 
the articles of confederation, by which the States were held 
togatlieri weri found insufficient to accomplish the purposes 
of goveroment* Under these articles, Cbi^eress bad m 
power except to make requisitions upon the States. Hav« 
fcg no authority to enforce obedience, these requisitiooif 
irere not unfrequeotly disregarded. 

They had no power to regulate commerce, and of course 
could form no treaties, and trade languished. The revenue 
was deficient ; the publick creditors remauied unpaid ; the 
•ational securities depreciated in value, and weire sold in 
many instances at one eighth part of their nominal valuew 

Under these circumstances it became apparent that an 
enlargement of the powers of Congress was absolutely ni> 
cessary. The time had come when it must be decided 
whether the general government should be supported or 
mbandoned— -whether the objects of the glorious revolution* 
ary struggle should be realized or lost« 

During this state of things, it was proposed that a con- 
tention of delegates from the thirteen States should be 
held, for the purpose of revising the articles of conf'edera- 
fion, and proposing such amendments as siiould seem ne^ 
cessary. A convention was accordingly heltl, and after 
•ome deliberation a constitution was agreed upon and re« 
ported to Congress, and submitted to the several States foe 
lati^ication. 

Eleven States agreed to it ; and by an unanimous vote 
of the electors, Geor«!;e Washington was elected President. 
IMarcb 4, 17899 was the day &xed upon for the new govero'^ 
ibent to commence operations. The remaining two States 
■OOQ after acceded to the new constitution, and the gov- 
ernment vras organized under the most flattering prospects, 
which have been already more than realized. 




which all 
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^ Sec* 2. Some disputes had arisen as t4 
the location of the seat of government of 
the United States, and the decision seemed 
to waver between New«York and Philadei* 
phia« Vermont not being represented, the 
balance of power was against the eastern 
States, and this proved a disadvantage to 
New- York. 

New-York now, therefore, became an** 
ious to have the Federal Union completed 
hy the admission of Vermont, and accord* 
ingly appointed commissioners with full 
powers to negociate with her^ and to setUtt 
all matters of controversy between them. 

VermoDtb^aa to be inspired with more confidence in 
the general goTernmeat, and was no longer averse to ^ 
uion with the other States under the neir constitution. 
* Tn Oetober, 1789, conamissionerd were appointed on ttw 

part of Vermont, to treat with those from New- York on the 
introverted subjects, and to arrange all matters in dispute 
which prevented the union ot* Verniont with the United 
States, 

Several meetings were held by the commissioners, and ai 
tbcwe from both States were anxious to effect the ob^eti of 
thdr appointment, the negoelatlons were soM termteledl 

in a manner satisfactory to alL 

Sec. 3. 1790. In October the comtnis* 
sioners from New-York declared the coa^ 
sent of the Legislature of that State, to the 
admission of Vermont into the UnioD^ and 

9. Was New-York itttl 4)ppo8ed to the tdmisiloD of YemoDt iDtothfi 

Union? Why was she anxious for it ? How Tvas Vermont affected towai4i 
the general go verameut I How did the oegocktioas with New- York ter- 
iDinate ? 

8. What declarat ion was made by the New-York commissiooere ? Wher^ 
H^it^ bottjidiiry line fixed T WW compemtioQ wa« required bj 
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the reHnquishment on tliei r part of all claim 
to jurisdiction, immediately oo that eveiH 
taking place. 

. . It was settled that the boundary line be- 
l?i^een the two States should be, (where ^ 
now runs,) the west limits of the towiis 
granted by New-Hampshire, and the mid- 
dle channel of Lake Champlain. 

New- York also relinquished all right and 
title to lands in Vermont, on the paytskeat i 
to her of thirty thousaud dollars. 

Sec. 4. The Legislature of Vermont ac-r 
ieepted the proposals of New- York, and 
immediately authorised their treasurer tft 
pay the sum specified Ibr extinguishing the 
New-York claims to lands. 

*Thiis was terminated a cootroversy, wbrch bad been caN 
ried on for twenty-six years with untiring animosity by both 
parties. Considering the state of things, the high excite* 
inent which prevailed, and the eomparatiFely trifling con- 
tequences which ensued from it, it presents oae of the most 
M(Mishii«-|Kft)itical pbenoineiiit ijiat has b^ea wUnefiied w 

' NotwittetandiDi^ (he exasperation produced by conifn^ 

wed acts of aggression and letaliation, all parties had cau- 
tiously and carefully avoided the shedding of blood. 

The sturdy Vermoaters were ever on the alert, and 
ready to defend to tbe last extremity what they coosiiUmA 
tbiif rights i but wera not wiAii^ to in?ol?e tbemsel?qi 
tiastiiy m a civil war, or to stain the esctttcheoD of iibeiijr 
by acts of slaughter and cMrnage. ^ « 

Sec. 5* Being thus relieved fiotn all ex^ 
ternal troubles and difficulties, a conven- 

4. Did Vernont agree to the proposal ! Was the controversy remarka- 
ble t Whyf 

5. What retolutton was puaod at Beooiilttolit Wb^Q waa YenPCU^'l^ 
iPittediotoUieUoioo! 
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tion of the people of Vermont was called, 
to consider the subject of an union with, 
the Federal gorernment. 

January U, 1791, the convention met $it 
Bennington, and aftef some debate it was 
resolved, that it was expedient for Vermont 
to be connected with the confederated 
States. 

The Hon, NatL Chipman and Lewis 
Morris, Esq. were appointed commission- 
ers by the Assembly, to negociate with 
Congress on the admission of Vermont into 
the Union. * 

February 18, 1791, the preliminaries 
were all settled, and by an unanimous vote 
of Congress Vermont was admitted into the 
Union, and allowed to take a seat in that 
body on the 4th of March following. Thus 
the Federal Union was completed, and all 
controversies respecting Vermont brought 
to a close. ' * . 

Sec. 6. 1792, In October the Legisla-i 
ture met, and appointed a committee to 
compile a code of laws, adapted to the 
waints of the people. The constitution wWs 
afterwards revised by a Council of Censors, 
and July 4, 1793, adopted by the Conven- 
tion at Windsor in its present form. 

Tboinas Chilteuden was at this time goveroor. He was 

6. When was a committee appoiji let! (o compile a code of laws! Were 
fhey afterwards revkea I Who v^us governor at thi^i time ? What is said of 

hlmt 
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|daeed at tbe head of the State goyernment in 1778, and 
continued in that station till his resignation in 1797. He 
bore a distinguished part in the early transactions in Ver- 
mont, and was deeply interested and very active in the con- 
troversy respecting the New-Hampshire grants. 

During; the scenes of violence and confusion which atten- 
ded that long and arduous contipversy, he sustained the part 
of an able oouncillori and a firm* unshaken politician. A 
&w weeks after bis resignation he terminated a life of 06 
years, a large part of which had been de?oted with zeal and 
ability to the cause of Vermont. 

Sec. 7. Soon after the close of Gov. 
Chittenden's administration, two parties 
began to form in the State. Tbej styled 
themselves Federal diud JRqmbKcan in contra 
distinction. 

Strange as it may appear that a people living in an inland 
part of America diould in any way be afiected by the ai*- 
ntirs of Europe, yet tlie principal subject of dispute origiil« 
ateil in different opinions relatiye to the transactions at that 
time going on in France. 

Tbe federal party in America were opposed to the French 
principles, and for several years maintained the ascendancy 
in Vermont ; but afterwards the republicans became most 
numerous. During this year (1707) Isaac TUJunor waff 
elected governor. 

Sec. 8. 1798. An application was laid 
before the Legislature at th<^r session this 
year, from some of the Indian Chiefs in 
Canada^ claiming a large tract of land in 
the northwest part of the State; and re* 
questing compensation for it from the gov-, 
ernment 

A committee was appointed to investigate tbe grounds of 

T. What parties now appeared ? How did the disputes originate 1 Which 
was opposed to the French principles ? Who was elected governor in 1797 ? 

8. What application was made to the Legislature in 1798 i What did the 
eottoiittM rapoit ! What is ssiil of party spiritt What did tht rcpuliUeana 
•ttt&9linI800T mrwlialpinpmf Wbicli party JiadUMn^orifylfiWli: 
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'the claims They reported that "they had had a cWim to 
the said land, but that in ihv former wars between the Eng- 
lish and French, the Indians bad removed to Canada aud 
.Joined their fortunes with the latter ; that the English Ue» 
iug Fietorious, bad gained these lands by right of conquest* 
**Thatin the late war between England and her colonies 
they had united themselves with the roriuer, and Iheieby 
involved their interests \Hth them. The United States 
proving" victorious, and the lands south of Canada being 
%urrendered to tiiem, the Indian claim became entirely ex- 
tinjcuishedi aiul the right to the lands In question was vested 
in Vermont.'* 

1 799. The goyernor, by direction of the Legislaturet 

^tified the Indians of the Seven Nations that, in conse- 
quence of the above mentioned circumstances, their title 
bad become extinct, and that they had now no claim to any 
4W!ids in Vermont. 

* lo the mean time Washington had declined a re^^leotioil 
to the oflBce of President of the United States, and Joha 
Adams was elected in Us stead. Party spirit began to run 
high throughout the Union ; the Federalists being in favour 
of the administration, and the Republicans opposed to it. 
As yet the Fedeia! party kept the ascendancy in this State^ 
but Republicanism was daily gaining ground. 
^ 1800* The time was now approaching when another 
election of President ronst talLe place« The republicans 
knevittng that if the appointment of electors for Vermont 
should be made in the usnal manner by tlie Le|islature, that 
they would all be in favour of Mr. Adams, made an attempt 
to have the State divided into districts, and electors to be 
|3t|0sen directly by the peopie* The hill was, liavever, 
negatived in the Mouse at* Representatives^ by a vote of 95 
toT3. 

' MOl to 1809. . Mr. Adams had lost his election of Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Jefferson, his opponent, and of the republican 
jparty, was elected I)y a majority of one vote. The repub* 
licans had now obtained a majority in tlie House of Repre- 
sentatives of this State of about 20 votes, and that party 
tUHV began to predominate* 

Sec. 9. 1805. There had never yet 
been any place fixed upon as a permanent 

9. Had the scat of goveroment been pormaneiitly fixed? Where wis It 
oowfixedl WMtmttkaordiinryhttsUiesiQrtlieLegliUtura 
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seat of government; hy an act of the Le*'^ 

gislature it was fixed at Montpelier from 
the year 1808. 



The sessions of this body had been unirorinlj continued 
from its organization in 1778. A connected detail of itf 
proceeding's after tiie settlement of the New-York contro- 
versy, could be of little use, and extremely uoiateresiiogt 
sud is therefore omitted. 

The prlDcipai and ordinary bustaiett of the Assembly eoQ- 
shted Id the appolotment of the cfvil officers, granting taxes 
for the support of government, schools, and roads ; and the 
enactment of such laws as the interests of the people migbt 
require. 



SecuIOl 1806. Petitions for iBaitib were 
presented to the Assembly this jear from 
several towns. The policy of granting such 
institutions in this State was much doubted 
by some, and caused some debate. It was 



be located. 

A project for a State Bank was however 

Sroposed, and it was finally chartered.-*-^ 
^ne branch was established at Woodstock 
and another at Middlebury. It proved in 
the end an impolitick measure, and was 
finally after some time abandoned. 

Jane 18, 1812* War was declared by the Uoited States 
against Great Britain. The principal grounds of it were— 

The impressment of American seamen into the service of 
Great Britain, and depredations committed upon the com* 
roerce of the United States under the pieteuce of block* 
adiug the coast of Europe, whither our staples were thea 
carried* With the exception of some nayal actions, 
portant twsactions tool: place this ^ear. 

10. Whatpetltiont were presented Id 1806 ? Were they crtoted? Wbat 
pl«Q was ndnpted ? Where were the brjtncbes located'' when was wir de- 
rtared against Great Britain? What were the grounds of it? Wha|tM& 
pfMii 00 f^t eimaplsia 1 WM adviotsis M tbs Britlib |ttli t 
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1B13« Preparations were now made for the invasion of 
Canada, and nayal amiaaienta were collecting on the hkeSm 
The force of the Amerieans on Lake Champlain consisted 
mkly of two schooners, and several armed barges and gun- 
lK>ats. On the first of Jiilj they were attacked in the north 
part of the lake by a superior force, and after an action of 
lliree hours, were obliged to surrender. 

By this action the British obtained command of the lake. 
Tbey aeon after landed and burnt Plattsbqrgh in New-York, 
wd committed some depredations in Swanton, Vermont* 

Sec. 11. 1814. Great exertions were 
made by Com. Macdonough to prepare a 
fleet wlucb would cope with that of the en<- 
emy on Lake Champlain. This was nearly 
effected in the spring, and the flotilla lay at 
Vergennes, waiting ior the arrival of its ar<» 
tnament. 

Fortifications had been erected at the month of Otter 
Creek for its protection. On the 12tfa of May the British 



the rear of the fortifications, and Gen. Davis, of the Vermont 
militia, was ordered out with iiis brigade to oppose the 
landing of the enemy. 

On the 1 4th the British commenced an attack, which was 
eiiBcessfnlly resisted. They were compelled to retire with 
the loss of two gallies, they being so damaged as to compel 
them to abandon them. 

The whole squadron soon after moved down the lake.— • 
Some skirmishing took place at Burlington vvitli the militia 
under Gen. Wright. Com. Macdonough attempted to bring 
S^nnd ^nie of his vessels to the mouth of the Creek, but 
the enemy disappeared before he could eflTect the object. 

Sbc. 12. Early in September it was an- 
noQoced that Sir George Prevost, with an 

* 

11. What wag Macdonough exerting himself to do ! Wh€re did it lay ? 

12. What did Prevost threaten in September 1 Where were the Ameri- 
€ua fortified ? Relate the particulars of the engagement between the fleeta. 
Wbat other action was fought! Relate the parneitlara. Howwert the aaUb 
inf opmOom eloaed t Wliers wsi tbe treaty off peteo aifiSfid t 
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armj of fourteen thousand men^ was about^ 
making a descent upon PlattsburgL T^e 
American forces at that place, under Gen* 

Macomb, had been reduced to one thoit- 
sand men. 

Wbeo the iiitelligence of this inTasion was rec^ycAin 
yermont, the militia were called out, a large mmibef 

of volunteers crossed tlio lake to support their frieodd. O** 
the arrival of Provost the AinGi icuns occupied forUfi- 
cations on the southwest bank oi' the Saraaac.''' 

At this time both the British and Americans had a re- 
q»ectable naval force on Lake Chainplain* The fontter JbmA 
th^ superiority in number of gao6 and men. On th^ ^^fl^ 
while the American fleet under ilacdonough was lying on 
Plattsbuigh, the British squadron was observed beariug 
doivn upon them in order of battle. 

An obstinate engagement ensued, which continued for 
two hours and twenty minutes. The enemy were complete- 
ly defeated, and most of their vessels were ekber 4lestro;yiQd 
or fell into the hands of the Americans. . ' 

This contest between the rival squadrons was fought in 
sight of both armies, and served as a signal for an engagje- 
meut by land. The American force was now considerably 
augmented by the arrival of reinforcements of Vermont 
and New-York militia and volunteers, •» ' 

Gen.'Prevost led on his troops and commenced an attvcfc 
ttpon the batteries, and was received by a destrnctiro flier 
from the Americans. He made sevemi attempts to cross 
the Saranac, but was effectually repulsed ; and before sun* 
set his temporary batteries were completely silenced. 

At 9 o'clock* Gen. Prevost, finding himself unable to ef^ 
feet bis object, hastily drew off bis forces and left the fiel8|' 
after a loss of two thousand five hundred men, IdRed, weiift^ 
ded^ and deserted. 

Ity the events of this day, large quantities of storesffell 
into the hands of the Americans, and their flag was per- 
initted to wave in triumph over the waters of liake ChaioEi- 
plain, 

Several splendid actions were also fought in various pttts 



^Platt^bufgb is situated at the mouth and on the northeast side of the tiHt 

mnic. The AMrleta nodn wtie €iectiy opposite, - * t 
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t<he Union; the military operations were fiualij closed 
the triumphant defence of New-Orleans, and the defeat 
of the British. 

About the dote of this year tiie war was termiDateil bj 
the signing of a treaty of peace at Ghent.'*' 

Sec. 13. The opinions of the people of 
Vermont, in common with those of the oth* 
er States, were much at variance as to the 
justice and expediency of this war* It was 
Strongly supported by the republicans^ and 
Tiolentiy opposed by the federalists. 

Their measures were carried on with considerable animosi- 
ty, and high hopes were entertained by the British of a 

more serious division. They found, however, on their inva- 
sion of the country, that both parties were ready to unite 
for defence against the common enemy. 

Party feeling in Vermont attained its greatest violence 
at the commencement of the war, and continued to rage till 
its termination. The measures of the general governmeDt 
mud the appointment of civil officers, formed the principal 
subjects of dispute. When one party gained the ascendan- 
cj, those of the other were generally excluded from office. 

The parties were nearly equal in 1806, and continued so, 

the republican usually predominating! until the close of the 

war. 

From that period the violence of party feeling rapidly 
declined. In a short time the terms, federal and refubUmii^ 
Were forgotten, and all old controversies appeared to been* 
tirely buried in oblivion. 

o£c. 14« 1827« A Council of Censors was 
appointed to revise the constitution of the 
State. They held their session in June, 
and made a report suggesting several im- 
portant amendments. A Convention of 

* IS. Were the people unaDlmoun in their oplnioas relative to the war I DM 
tlM fedmliiu or npubllcaBi support it 
14. Wl»t did the CouocUor Centm report Id 198X 

•ThistrMty wass!goedDeesniberS4, 18H ^ ratified by Coivfiit tba 
lSQi4f fe^iwBff followlns* 
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delegates from aH the iowm waa acoordin^ 

ly called to consider and act upon it. 



CHAPTER X. 



"Consltiutian^ Govemmmt^ Judiciary^ Punish^ 
ment of Crimes^ Manufactures and Trades 
Military Establishment^ Science and Literal 
iure^ MeUgionj PopukUion^ Character. 

The inhabitants of Vermont by their . 
representatives, at a Convention held at 
Windsor^ July 4, 1793, adopted the foliow- 
ing declaration of rights, and constitution i 

Declaration op Rights. 

AftTicts 1. That all men are bom equally free and iQ- 
'dependetit, and have certaiD natural, inherent, and unaliena^' 

ble rights, among which iire, the enjoying and defending • 
life and liberty, acquiring, possessin;^, and protecting prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety ; — 
therefore, no mate person born in this country, or brought 
from over sea, ought to be holden by law to serve any per- 
son as a servant, slave or apprenttee, after he arrives to the * 
age of twenty<*ooe years, iior female hi like manner after 
the arrives to the age of eighteen years, unless they are 
bound by their own consent after they arrive to such ag^ 
or bound by law for the payment of del>ts, damages^ fioe^ 
costs, or the like. 

* Art. 2. Tl»t private property ought to be subservient 
to pablick uses when necessity requires it ; nevertheless^ 
whenever a person's property fs taken for the use of the 

publick, the owner ought to receive ao equivalent in monev. ; 

Art. 3. That all men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship Almighty God acrordino; to the dictates of 
their own consciences and understandings, as iu tiioir opin- 
ion shall be regulated by the word f>f God i ibatiMI 
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niao ought to, or of right can be compelled to attend any 
religious worship, or erect or support any place of worship, 
Q€ maiataiD any mioisteri coutrary to the dictates of his 
conscieoce ; nor can any man be justly deprived or abridg* 
md of any citU right as a citizeni on account of his religious 
seotiments, or pecnliar mode of religious worship ; and 
that no authority can, or ought to be vested in, or assumed 
by, any power whatever, that shall in any case interfere 
witli, or in any manner control the rights of conscience, in 
the free exercise of religious worship; nevertheless, every 
sect or denomination of christians ought to observe the 
Sabbath or Lord's day, and keep up some sort of religious 
worship, which to them shall seem most agreeable to th« 
revealed will of God. 

-Art. 4. Eveiy person within this state ought to find a 
eertain remedy, by liaising recourse to the laws, for all inju- 
ries or wrongs which he may receive in his person, proper- 
ly, or character : he ought to obtainright and justice freely, 
aod without being obliged to purchase it ; completely, and 
without any denial ; promptlyi and without delay, coofonih' 
ably to the laws. 

Art. 5. That the people of this state by their legal 
representatives, have the sole, inherent, and exclusive right 
of governing and regulating* the internal pohce of the same* 

Art* 6. That all power being originally inherent iu, and 
eoQseqnently derived from, the people ; therefore all offi- 
cers of the government, whether legislative or executive, 
are their trustees and servants, and at all times, in a legal 
way, accountable to tiieixi. 

Art. 7. That government is or ought to lye instituted 
for the common benefit, protection and security of the peo« , 
plet aatloo, or community, and not for the particular emolu« 
nent or advantage of any single man, family, or set pf men, 
wIhi are a part only of that community ; and that the 
community hath an indubitable, inalienable, and indefeasible 
right to reform or alter government, in such a manner as 
shall be by that commujiity judged wo^t condttcive to ther 
publick weal. 

, Art* 8. That all eleetions ought to be free and without 
eorruptioQ, aod that all freemen, having a sufficient etident 
common interest with, and attachment to, the comnHinity« 
have a right to elect and be elected into office, agreeably 
to the regulations made in this constitution. 
AaT» That every member of society bath a A^gfifc Id 
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be protected in the enjoyment of Ufe^ liberty, and pbopeHj^ 
and therefore is bound to contribute his proportion te^waroB 

the expense of thai piotcction, and yield his personal ser- 
vice when necessary, or an equivalent thereto; but no part 
of any person's property can be justly taken from him, or 
applied to publick uses, without his own cousent, or that 
the representative foody of freemen ; nor can any man wiieL 
is conscientiously scrupulous of bearing arms, be Justly | 
Mmpetled thereto, if he will pay such equivalent '; nor *am , 
the people bound by any law but such as they have in like 
manner assented to, for their comnion good. And, previ- . 
ous to any law being n]ade to raise a tax, the purpose for 
which it is to be laised ought to appear evident to the le- 

Sidature to be of more service to ihe community, than the 
loney would be if not collected* 

' Aar. 10. That in all prosecutions for criminal oflfenoev 

a person hatli a right to be lieard, by himself and his coun- 
sel ; to demand the cause and nature of his accusation ; lo 
be confronted with the witnesses ; to call for evidence in bis 
iavour, and a speedy publick trial, by an impartial jury Qf 
l;he country, without the unanimous cousent of which Jurf 
he cannot be found guilty ; nor can he be compelled to glv4 
evidence against himself ; nor can any person be justly deM 
prived of his liberty, except by the laws of the laud, or Jthb 
judgment of his peers. 

Art. n. That the people have a right to hold thena* 
selves, their houses, papers and possessions, free from search 
oraeizure, and therefore warrants without path or affinim^ 
tion first made, affording sufficient ibandatid||jfor tbem, ani . 
whereby any officer or messenger may be commanded 
feqnSred to search suspected places, or to setee any person 
or persons, his, her, or their property, not particularly de-? . 
scribed, are contrary to that right, and ougiit not to b4^ 
granted. 

Art. 12, That when any issue in fact proper for -the ; 
eogniianee of a jury, is joined in a court of law, the par-^ 
ties ha?e a right to trial by jury, which onght to be beltf 
sacred. 

Art. 13. That the people have a right to freedom of 
speech, and of writing and publishing their seotiioents con- | 
eerning the transactious of goveruraeut, and therefore iM \ 
freedom of the press ought not to be restrained. * ! 

Aav. 14. The freedom of deliberation, speech andhdiH I 
tete^ Ja tlifi iegiibtivei b so essential to the rights of the I 

^ * ^ J 
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people, that It cannot be the foundation of any accusatfoA 
or prosecution, action or coaiplaiut, in any other courts or 
place whatsoever. 

* Art. 15. The power of suspending laws, or the execu- 
tion of laws, might never to be exercised but by the legii* 
tatare, or by authority derived from it, to be exercised ui 
mcb particirlar cases as this constitution, or tbe legislature, 
^all provide for. 

Art. 16. That the people have a right to bear arms for 
the defence of themselves and the state ; and as standing 
arfloies in time of peace are dangerous to liberty, they 
nought not to be kept up : and that the military should be 
ktspt under strict subordiuation to, and be governed by, tbe 
oitti power* 

' Art. 1T« That no person in tbts state can in any caseb^ 

subjected to law-martial, or to any penalties dr pains by vir- 
tue of that law, except those employed in tbe army, and 
the militia in actual service. 

t Art. 18. Tbat frequent Tecurrence to fundamental 
|HrimiplC6, aud a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
teuipeiance, industry and frugality, are absolutely necessa* 
ly to preserve the blessings of liberty, md keep govern- 
ment free; the people ought, thererore, to pay particular 
attention to these points in the choice of officers and lepre- 
§entatives, and have a right, in a legal way, to exact a due 
and constant regard to them from tlieir iegislatars and mag* 
ist rates, in making and executing such laws as are necessary 
Ibr'tte good government of the state. 

Art. 19. Tbat all people have a natural and inherent 
fight to emigrate from one state to another that will receive 
them. 

Art. 20. That the people have a right to assemble to- 
igether to consult for their common good; to instruct their 
'representatives ; and to apply to the legislature for redress 
of gnevanees, by address, petition, or remonstrance. 
' AftT. 21. That no person shall be liable to be transportv 
ed out of this state for trial, for any offence committed 
within the same. 

. Sec. 2. Plan^ or Frame of Government. 

' ARTictiU 1. The commonwealth or state of Vermont 
Hbzll be governed hereat*ter by a Governor, (or Lieutenants 
tSovemor,) Council, and an Assembj of ihv Mepreseutatives 
Df tbe freemen of tbe same, m maimer and form foUowiug : 
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Anr. 8» The aupreaoe legislative ponrer stall te 7< 
Ina Hoiise of RepresentatiTes of the freemeo of tlie emi^ 

monirealth or state of Vermont. 

Art. 3. The supreme executive power shall be Tested 
in a Goveruoii or^ iu his absence, a Lieuteiiaot*GoverMr« 

and Council. 

AnT. 4. Courts of justice shall be maintained in evenr* 
count J ia this state, and also in new counties when fiMYM% 
widcli courts shall be open for tbe trial of all causes profMV 
for thefr cognizance, and Justice shall be therein impartiaUjr 

adnaiiiistered without corruption, or unnecessary delay 
The judges of the Supreme Court shall be justices of the 
peace throughout the state, and the several judges of tbe 
county courts in their respective counties, by yirlue of thtir 
oflSce, except in the trial of sucb causes as may be appeuM 
to tbe county court. 

Art. 6. A future legislature may, when they shall coa« 
Ceire the same to be expedient and necessary, erect a Court 
of Chancery, with such powers as are usually exercised by 
that Court, or as shali appear for the interest of the com* 
monwealth; provided^ they do not constitute thflmfrelaes 
tbe Judges of said court. 

Art. 6. Tbe legislative, ezecutlye, and judiciaiy dt* 
psrtmeots shall be separate and distinct, so tint neitber 
exercise tbe powers properly belonging to tbe other. i 

Art. 7. In order that the freemen of this state might 
enjoy the benefit of election as equally as may be, each 
town within this state that consists or may cousist of eighty 
taxable inhabitants, within one septenary or seven years 
next after the establishuig of this constitntioo^ may boM 
elections therein, and choose each two representatives i mai 
each other inhabited town in this state, may in like man* 
ner choose one representative, to represent them in Gene* 
ral Assembly, duriog the said septenary or seven years. 
And after that, each inhabited town may, in like manner, 
bold sucb electiooy and choose one representative! £nreYer 
thereafter* 

Art. 8. The House of Representatives of the freemen 
of this state shall consist of persons most noted for wisdom 
and virtue, to be eho^n by ballot by the freemen of eveiy 
town in this state, respectively, on tbe first Tuesday of 
September^ annuallyi forever. 

Art* 9. Tbe represmtatives so ebosen, (a miyority of 
whom ^11 coostitttle a quorum for tzansaotuig any olhop 
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tmmess than raising a state-tax, for which two-thirds of 
the members elected sliall be present,) shall meet on the 
second Thursday of the succeeding October, and shall be 
styled Tkt Gewral Anembhf of ike State of Fermant : ibey 
aWI tiMB power to choosis their Speaker, Secretary of 
State, their Clerk, and other necessary oiiicers of the bouse; 
sit on their own adjournments ; prepare bills and enact 
them into laws; judge of the elections and qualifications of 
their own members : they may expel members, but not for 
causes known to their constituents antecedent to their elec- 
tiMi they may administer oaths and affirmations in mat* 
ters depending before them; redress grievances ; ioipeach 
stsfee eriiiiinais; grant charters of ineorporation; constltnte 
towns, boroughs, cities and counties : they may annually, on 
their first session alter their election, in conjunction with 
the Council, (or ol'tener if need be) elect judges of the Su- 
preme and several county and probate courts, sheriffs, and 
jisstiees of the peace ; and also, with the Council, may elect 
ittjor-getierals and biigadier-generals, from time to time, 
as oflisfi as theie shall be occasion ; and they shall hare ail 
(^ber powers necessary for the legislature of a free and 
sovereign state. But they sljall have no power to add to, 
alter, abolish, or infringe, any part of this constitution. 

^Art. 10. The supreme executive Council of this state 
shall consist of a Governour, Lieutenant*Governour, and 
t#eiTe persons, chosen in the following manner, to wit;— • 
tte freemen of each town shall, on the day of the election 
for cboosing representatlTes to attend the General Assem- 
bly, bring in their votes for governour, witli his name fairly 
written, to the constable, who shall seal them up and write 
on them, Votes for Governnur^^^ and deliver them to the 
representative chosen to attend the General Assembly, 
Am at the opening of the General Assembly there shall be 
a eonmittee appointed^ out of the Council and Assembly, 
who after being duly sivom to the faithful discharge of their 
trust, shall proceed to receive, sort, and count the votes for 
the governour, and declare the person who has the major 
part of the votes, to be Governour lor the year ensuing. 
And if there be no choice made, then the Council and Gen- 
efKt Assembly, by their Joint-ballots, shall make choice of 
mvBimsnmt. The liientenant Governor, and Treasnrer* 
shall be chosen in the manner above directed. And eaeh 
freeman shall give in twelve votes for twelve councillors, in 
the same manner, and the twelve highest in nominatioD 
ihall serv6| for the ensuing year, a^ councillors* 
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Art. 11. The Governoiir, and in his absence the hl&h 
tenant-Governor, with the Council, (a major part ot* whom, 
including theGovernour or Lieu tenant-Go vernoiii\, shall be 
a quoniiu to transact business) shall have power to coioeiis- 
tioa all officers, and also to appoint officers, exc^i where 
proTisioa is or shall be otherwise made hy Iftvr^ortius 
fiaine of goTemment ; and shall supply oFeiy io 
ray office, occasioned hy deatbt of otherwise, Qfitil ttio ot* 
fice cat) be filled in the manner directed by kw» or this 
stituliou : — 

They are to correspond with other states ; transact busi- 
ness with officers oi goverameiU, oi?il and mtlUaryy and 
to prepare such business as amy appear to them necesmj! 
to lay before the General Assembly: they shaUsltasjndges 
to hear and determine on impeachments,' taking to tbeim as- 
sistance, i'ov advice ouly, the judges of the S ii pre me Court ; 
Ikod shall have power to grant pardons and remit fiuesv in 
all cases whatsoever, except in treason, and nuirder, in 
ivbich Ihey shall have power to grant reprieves, hut ikot to 
pardon until after the end of the next session of Assembly ; 
and except in cases of impeaobment in whioh Iheie tlmU 
lie no remission or mitigation of ponishment, bnt by ai^oi 
legislation ; they aie to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed : they are to expedite the execution of such 
measures as may be resolved upon by the General Asstoh 
biy; and they may draw upon the treasury for such sums 
ns may be appropriated by the House of RepceaentatiT^ : 
ttoy may also lay embargosi or prohibit tbeeqporteiliOMefi 
any commodity mr any time not exceeding thirty days, in 
the recess of the house only. They may grant such licen* 
ces as shall be directed by law ; and shall have power to 
call together the General Assembly, when necessary, be- 
fore tto day to which they shall stand adjourned. The 
Governour shall he captain-general and commander inohief 
of the forces of the state, but shall not command in pmmh 
except advised thereto by the Ccmnell« md then ool^*eo 
long as they shall approve thereof. And the Lieutenant* 
Governour shall, by virtue of his office, be lieutenant-f^en- 
eral of all the forces of the state. The Governour, or Lieu- 
tenaut-Governour, and the Council, shall meet at the time 
and [dace witli the General Assembly .- the iiieatenantr 
Goyernoor shall, during the presence of the coawander Id 
chief, vote and act as one of the Cooneil ; and tiie fioveiBii^ 
our, an*! in his absence the Lieu tenant-Go vemour, sbidl,*by 
Virtue of ihtU offices, preside su Councili audbavca cast* 
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I iilgt but no other vote. Every meinber of the Council shall 
I be a Ju8tli:e of the peace for the whole state, by virtue of 
ii office. The GoTeniour and Council shall have a Secre* 
^ buy, and keep fair books of their proceedings, wherein any 
ff councillor may enter his dissent, with his reasons to snp- 
port it. And the Governour may appoint a secretary, for 
r himself and his Connril. 

* Art. 12. The representatives having met and chosea 
!• tfaeir speaker and clerk, shall each of them, before the/ 
I proceed to business, take and subscribe, as well the oath or 

affirmation of allegiance herein after directed, (except 

where they shall produce certificates of their having here- 
to tofore taken and subscribed the saine^} as the ful lowing 
f oath or affirmation, viz. ''You do solemnly 

c swear (or affirm) that as a viember of this Assembly you will 
% not propoie or assent to any bill, vote, or resolution^ which 
I $hM appear to you injurious to the people^ nor do or consent 
I io any act or thing whatever^ that shall have a tendency to 
I Utsm or abridge their rights and privileges^ as declared by 
J the conslitution of this state ; but ivill in all t kings conduct 
i yourself as a faithful, honest representative and guardian of 

the people, according to the best of your judgment a?id abili^ 
k ties. (In case of an oath) So help you God, (and in case of 
d an affirmation) utider the pains and penalties of perjury. 
$ Art. 13« The doors of the house in which the Gener- 
I al Assembly of this commonwealth shall sit, shall be open, 

for the iidmission of all persons who behave dcci iilly, ex- 
if cept only when the welfare of the state may require theui 
! to be shut. 

■f Art, 14. The votes and proceeding'? of the General As- 
1 sembly shall be printed (when one tiiird of the members 
. think it necessary) as soon as convenient after the end of 
f each session, with the yeas and nays on any question, wbea 
( required by any member, (except where the votes shall be 
i taken by ballot,) in whit h case every member shall have a 
. right to insert the reason^ of his vote, ripoii the niiiuitcs. 

Art* Id. The style of the laws of ihls state, in future 
i to be passed, shall be. It is hereby enacted by the General 
iombly of the state qf Vermont. 

Ar*^* 1& To the end that laws before they are enacted j 
may be more maturely considered, and the inconvenience 
bfhasty determinations as much as possible, prevented, all 
bills which originate an tiie Asseaihly fehaJi be laid before 
tha Gomoour and Council^ ibr their revision and contour- 
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rencei or proposals of amendment^ who shall tttorn Uie 

same to the assembly, with their proposals of amcadinentf 
if any, in writing; and if the same are not agreed to by the 
Assembly, it shall be in the power of the Goveruour and 
Coancil to suspend the passing of such bills until the next 
session of the legislature. Provided^ that if the Governour 
and Council shall neglect or refuse to return any socb bill 
to the Assembly, with written proposals of amendment, 
within five days, or before the rising of the legislature, the 
same shall become a law. 

Art. 17. No money shall be drawn out of the treasa- 
ry, unless first appropriated by act of legislation. 

Art. 18. No person shall be elected a representative 
until be has resided two years in this state, tbe last of 
which shall be In the town for which be is elected. 

Art. 19. Nd member of the Council, or House of Rep* 
resentatives, shall directly or indirectly receive any fee or , 
reward to bring forward or ad\ ot ate any bill, petilion, or i 
other business to he transacted in the legislature, or advo* ] 
cateauy cause as counsel in eitiier house of legislation* c^- j 
cept when employed in behalf of tbe slate. I 

Art. 20. No person ought in any case, or in any tiui% | 
to be deqlared guilty of treason, or felony, by the legitia* 
ture. 

Art. 21. Every man of the full age of twenty-one, ; 
years, having resided in this state for the space of one whole^ i 
year next before the election of representatives, and is of a 
quiet and peaceable behaviour, and will take tbe followinc^ 
oath or aflBrmation, shall be entitled to all the privilegea m 
a freeman of this state* 

**Fau iokmnly swear (or affirm) that whenever you give 
your mie or suffrage touching any matter that concerns the 
state of f^erniont, you will do it so as in your conscimce yoijL: 
shall judge will most conduce to the best good of the same, Of ^ 
established by the comiUutiont without fear or favour qf au^^ 
man.** 

Art. 22. The inhabitants of this state shall be trained 
ind armed for its defence, under such regulations^ restrict 
(ions Md exceptions, as Congress, agreeably to the constln 
ttition of the United States, and the legislature of this 
state, shall direct. The several companies of militia shalU, 
as often as vacancies happen, elrct their captain, and other, 
officers, and the captains and subalterns shall nominate and, 
recommend their field-officers, of theh*respeGtiveie£imefit^ 
who shall appoint their (taftofficters. 
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AftT. S3. All commissions shall be in the name of the 
ftMmen of the state of Vermont, sealed with the state seal» 
signed by the Governoor, and in his absence the Lienten* 

ant Governour, and attested by the secretary : which seal 
shall be kept by the Governour. 

A RT. 24. Every officer of the state, whether judicial or 
executive, shall be liable to be impeached by tlie General 
Assembly, either when in office, or after his resignation, or 
rendovai, for mai-administration. All impeachments shall 
be before the Goyernour and Council, who shall hear and 
determine the same, and may award costs ; and no trial or 
linpcachaieDl shall be a bar to a prosecution at law. 

Art. 25. As every freeman, to preserve his independ* 
ence (if without a sufficient estate) ought to have some pro- 
fession, calling, trade, or farm, whereby he may honestly 
subsist, there can be no necessity for, nor use in, establish*^ 
tog offices of profit* the usual effects of which are depead- 
enee and servility, unbecoming freemen, in the possessors^ 
or expectants, and factiou, contention and discord among 
the people. But if any man is called into publick service 
to the prejudice of his private afi'airs, he has a right to a 
reasonable compensation ; and whenever an office through 
iocreabe of fees^ or otherwise, becomes so profitable as to 
oceasion many to apply for it, the profits ought to be lessen* 
md by the legislature. And if any officer shall wittingly 
SMid wiMblly take greater fees than the law allows him, it 
shall ever after disoualify him from holding any office in this 
state, until he shall be restored by act of legislation. 

Art. 26. No person in this state shali be capable of 
holding or exercising more than oneof the following offices at 
the same time, viz. Governour, Lieutenant^Govemoofi 
judge of the Supreme Courts treasurer of the state, meai- 
Mr of the Council, member of the General Assembly, snrw 
veyor-general, or sheriff. Nor shall any person holding 
any office of profit or trust under the authority of Congress, 
be eligible to any appointment in the legislature, or of 
holding any executive or judiciary office under this state. 

Art* 27« The treasurer of the state shall before the 
Governour and Council give suffieieot security to the sec* 
rotary of the state, in behalf of the General Assembly, and 
each high sheriff, before the first Judge of the county court, 
to the treasurer of their respective counties, previous to 
their respectively entering upon the execution of their offi- 
ees, in such manner and in such sumSf as shall be direeted^ 
by the legislature. 
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Art. 28. The treasurer's accoimt shall be amiu^JIjr an* 
dited, and a fidr statement thereof be laid before the Gen- 
era! Assembly, at their session in October. 

Art. 29. Every officer, whether judicial, executive, or 
military, in authority uuder this state, before he enters up- 
on the cxcculion of his otiice shall take and subscribe the 
following oath, or affirmation, of allegiance to this state (an- 
less b^e shall produce evidence that he has before^takeo tbe 
samel) and also the following oath or affirmation of office^ 
except military officers, and sucb as shall be exempted by 
tbe legislature : 

THB OATB, OR AFriRMATiOlTt OF ALLEOf AlTCR. 

^*You ^ do $nlemnty swear (or affirm) thai you 

iwiB be true end faithful to the state of Vermont, and that you 
will not directly or indirectly^ do any act or thing injurious 
to the constitution or government thereof ub established by 
convention. (If an oath) so help you God, (if an affirmation) 
umter the pains and penalties of peijuryJ* 

THE OATH, OR AFFIRMATION OF OFFICE. 

**irou do solemnly snear (or affirm) that you 

, and will therein do equal right andjustica^iq 
aU men^ to the best of your judgment and abilities^ according 
to tov. (If an oath) so help you Godf (if an affirmation) tMr 
dor the pains and penalties of perjury. 

Art. 30. No person shall be eligible to the office of 
Governour, or Lieutenant-Goveniour, until he shall have 
resided in this state four years next precedioi; the day of 
Bis election. 

Art*. 3i. Trials ofissnes proper for the cogniEandci of 
a jury, io tbe Supreme and county Courts, shaU be by jury^ 

except where parties otherwise agree : anfl great care ought 
to be taken to prevent corruption, or partiality in the choicd 
and rieturn, or appointment, of juries. 

Art. 32. All prosecutions shall commence. By the ate* 
^unity of the state ^ Vermont all indiettneuts shall con* 
elude iTith these words, atf ajn«< the peaas and dignity f)f tk$ 
sMe » and all fines shall be proportioned to theoffisiices* 

Art. 33. The person of a debtor, where there Is not 
strong; presumption of fraud, shall not be continued in prisr 
on, after delivering up and assigning over bonajide^ all his 
estate* real and personal, in possession, reversion, or re« 
matnder, for the use of his creditors, in such nnnner as shall 

He liereafter titillated by Iaw« AnAall priMoerik unteain 
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ffWltteOt 0r ctnnttiittedftr eapitai offences, whmfbe proof 

is evident or presumptioD great, shall be bailable, hj soft*' 
cieut sureties; nor shall excessive bail be e^Lacted for baila- 
ble oflTeDces. 

* Art. 34. All elect ioos, whether by the people, or the 
legislature, shall be free and voiuntary ; and any elector 
wbo shall receive any gift^ or reward, for his vote, in aieat^ 
driokf monies, or otherwise, shall forfeit his right to dect 
at that time, aud suffer such other penalty as the law shall 
direct ; aud any pet*son who shall directly or indirectly give, 
promise, or bestow, any such rewards to be elected, shall 
thereby be rendered incapable to serve for the ensuing 
jiear, and be subject to such further punishment as a fataro 
legislature shall derect. 

Am. 35. All deeds and conveyances of land shall be 
recorded in the town clerk's office, in their respective 
towns, and for want thereof, in the coanty clerk's office of 
the sake county. 

Aw. 36. The legislature shall regulate entails, In Sueh 

manner as to prevent perpetoities. 

Art. 37. To deter more effectually from the commis- 
aion of crimeSy by continued visible punishments lessneces* 
sary, means ought to be provided for punishing by hard la» 
bour, those who shall be convicted of crimes not capital 
whereby the criminal shall be employed for the benefit of 
the public, or for the reparation of injuries done to private 
persons ; and all persons, at proper times, ought to be per- 
mitted to see them at their labour. ^ 

A&T. 38. The estates of such persons as may destroy 

theii own lives shall not for that offence be forfeited, but 
descend or ascend, in the same manner as if sneh persons 
had died in a natural way. Nor shall any article which 
shall accidentally occasion tlie death of any person be hence- 
forth deemed a deodand, or in any wise forfeited, on ac- 
count of such misfortnne. 

Art. 39. Every person of good character who comes to 
settle in this state, having first taken an oath or aflSrma- 
tion of allegiance to the same, may piuciiase, or by other, 
just means acquire, Iiold, and transfer, land, or other real 
estate, aud atter one year*s residence shall be deemed a 
free denizen thereof, and entitled to all the rights of a.nat^. 
i|Eal faprn subject of this state : except, that he shall not bo 
cap^W^ of being eleQte^ Governpur^ Lieuteuaot-GoYerRpur^ 
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treasurer, coiincilfor, or represenUtive ia Assemblji uatil 
after two years' residence. 

Art. 40. The iuliabitants of this state shall have liber- 
ty iQ seasonable times to hunt, and fowl, on the lands tbey 
hold, and on other lands not inclosed, and in like manner to 
fish in ail boatable and other waters (not private property,) 
under proper regulations to be bereaflter made and provi* 
ded by the General Assembly. 

Art. 41. Laws for the encouragement of virtue and pre- 
vention of vice and immorality ought to be constantly kept 
in force and duly executed, and a competent number of 
schools ought to be maintained in each town« for the con* 
wnient kistruction of youth| and one or more grammar 
schools be incorporated« and properly supported, in each* 
county in this state. And all religious societies or bodies 
of men that may be hereafter united or incorporated for 
tiie advancement of religion, and learning, or for other pi- 
ous and charitable purposes, shall be encouraged and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the privileges, immunities* Md 
estates which they in justice ought to enjoys under such 
regoiations as the General Assembly of this state shall di- 
rect. 

Art. 42. The declaration of the political rights and 
privileges of the inhabitants of this state, is hereby de- 
clared to be a part of the constitution of this common- 
wealth, and ought not to be violated on any pretence what- 
erer. 

Art. 43. lu order that the freedom of this common- 
wealth may be preserved inviolate forever, there shall be 
chosen by ballot, by the freemen of this state, on the last 
Wednesday in Marcbi in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and niuety-nine, and on the last Wednesday in March 
in every seven years thereafter, thirteen persons, who shaU 
be chosen in the same manner the Council is chosen, except 
tbey shall not be out of the Council or General Assembly, 
to be called the Council of Censors, who shall meet together 
on the first Wednesday of June next ensuing their election, 
the majority of whom shall be a quorum in every case, ex- 
cept as to eallins a convention, in which two-thirds of the 
whole number elected shall agree ; and whose duty it shall . 
be to inquire, wfiether the constitution has been preserved 
inviolate in ever j part, during the last septenary, (induding 
the year of their service,) and whether the legislative and 

cKccttUfe bfaocbes nf governoieat hare pcmrmed their 
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<luty as guardians of tbe people, or assumed to themselves, 
or exercised other or greater powers than they are entitled 
to hj tbe constitution. They are also to ioquire whether 
tile pnblick taxes have been justly laid, and collected in all 
parts of this commonwealth ; in what manner the publick 
monies have been disposed of, and whether the laws have 
been duly executed. For these purposes they shall have 
power to send for pei*sons, papers, and records ; they shall 
lia?ie authority to pass publick censures, to order impeach- 
mentSy and to recommend to the legislature the repealing 
meh laws as shall appear to them to have been passed con- 
' trary to the principles of the constitution : tliese powers 
they shall continue to liave for and during the space of one 
year from the day of their election, and no longer. The 
said Council of Censors shall also have power to call a con- 
yention» to mqet within two years ai'ier their sitting, if 
ther^ appears to tbem an absolute necessity of amending 
any article of this constitution which may be defective, ex- 
plaining sdch as may be thooght not clearly expressed* and 
of adding such as are necessary, for the preservation of the 
rights and happiness of the people. But the articles to be 
amended, and the amendments proposed, and such articles 
as are proposed to be added or abolished, shall be promul- 
jiated at least six months before the day appointed for the 
election of such convention, for the previoos consideration 
nf the people, that they may have an opportunity of in- 
stnictiog theur delegates on the subject. 



Supreme and County 
Courts; a Court of Probate for the settle- 
meat of estates, consisting of one Judge in 
each district; and the Justices of the Peace 
in each town. 

The Supreme Court, consisting of three judges, annually 
holds one session in each county,''' and has original jurisdic- 
tion ift etfaBinal actions^ and civil caosesi and those io which 

9. Wherf are tlie Judiciary powers veiled Wbet is said of the sttprene 
court t tlie eouDty court t jutUces of tJie peace i 





4tXnepl OroMd ItU, Cauiea fw tbe anpreme court ariaiug In Ibla 
M triod iD FrankUa county. 
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oUities for acquiring an education^ and die 

general difTusion of knowledge, this state 
is surpassed by none^ Eyerj town is diri^ 
ded into districts, in which schools are sup- 
ported most of tlie year. There are two 
caiieges^ twenty aeademies^ and upwards of 
sixteen hundred common besides many prU 
vote schools. 

The Vermont University was established at Biirlfn^toH, 
by an act of the Legislature io 1791. It did not go ioto 
operation till 1800 ; and although it has suffered a series of 
aisforton^i it is now in a flonrishiog eonditioii. 

'The President and Fellows of Middlebary College'* were 
incorporated ia 1800, and theinstitutiou commenced opera- 
tions the same year. It is now iiourishing, and has been 
supported entirely by private donations. 

About 120,000 acres of land are reserved for the support 
of various establisiunents for education. In addition to ib6 
fiinds der i?ed from this softreOt a tax is leried for tbb sap* 
port of common schools. These are accessible to e?ery 
one rich aud poor, and persons unable to read or write are 
seldom to be found. ^ ^ " 

Sec. 8. ReUeion. In Vermont the insti* 
tutions of the Christian Religion are verjr 
generally regarded. The whole number 
of preachers of all denominations, is about 
three hundred. Thej are principally the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians^ 
thodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Free-wiU 
Baptists, Christians, and Universalists. 

Sec. 9. Poptdation ahd Character. Ver- 
mont has been constantly increasing in pop- 

a. What ii laid or Religion f How miDypfftMlimsiStbtlsl Whakwf 
9. What ii said ofpoptilation ! What was it in 1880 ? What ii said of te 

Btt^lsMilMlit AitlMchaiielirgftimpMifpleiiadeiftMevci^ 
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ulatioOi with more or less rapidity ever since 
its first settlement. In 1781 the number of 
inhabitants was estimated at 7,000 ; in 1791, 
at 85,000 ; in 1800, at 154,000 ; in 1810, at 
217,000; and in 1820, at 235,000. 

The early inhabitaiits of Vermont were distinguished for 
enterprise, and from their situation were not remarkable 

for intellectual acquirements. They were lude and uncul- 
tivated, brave and intrepid; and from being coastanlly ex- 
posed to danger in various forms, and being obliged to sar- 
monnt all their difficulties bj personal ezertioos, they were 
▼eiT self-confident, and acquired loftj notions of liberty 
and independence. 

In addition to the hardships and privations hiseparaUf 
connected with au infant settlement, they often suffered 
severely from the depredations of the savages. The con- 
troversies in which they were engaged, were calculated to 
elicit their moral, as well as physical resources ; and in 
the history of their times, we find much of that boldness 
and eneigy of character that stern inflexibility of pnrpose, 
which characterised the ancients. 

The manners and character of the people have under- 
gone a considerable change. The former inhabitants, con- 
scious of their own disadvantages, early made provisions 
for the establishment of schools. — Hence the superior facil- 
ities which are now enjoyed for acquiring an education, the 
diffusion of knowledge, and that general intelligence and 
comparative refinement which is seen among the inhabitants 
of this state. 

The Vermonters have ever been characterised by their 
hospitality, temperance, industry and frugality. They are 
firmly attached to freedom ; and we may indulge the hope 
that by the gradual introduction of the elegancies and lux* 
Uries of life, the sterner virtues which our fathers so emU 
lieiitiy pos9e^4 b?tve not beep impaired by their postef |ty^ 
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CHAPTER XI. . . 

* ♦ * . - 

Sec. 1. The Stale of Vermont is divi- 
ded into thirteen counties; Windh^m^ 
Windsor, Orange, Washington, Caledonia; 
Essex, and Orleans, east oflhe mountains i 
and Bennington, Rutland, Addison, Chit- 
tenden. Grand Isle, and Franklia on the 
west. 

These counties are subdivided into two 

• 

hundred and forty-five townships, which 
are genferally about six miles square. Ther6 
are a number of gores of small extent, 
which have never been organized as town-s 

The. seat of government is at Montpelieif 
where a building has been erected for the 
accommodation of the Assembly. Each of 
the counties has a capital or shire towo^ 
where the principal courts are held, iand 
most of the judiciary concerns of the counv 
ty are transacted. 

Sec. 2. Windham County^ situated in the 
southeast part of the state, is divided int^ 
twenty-four townships. It contains 7dO 
square miles, and near 30,000 inhabitants. 
It is one of the most populous and wealthy 

1. Into how many counties is Vermoot divided ? Nftmeth^m. Into how 
many towns are the couDties subdivided 1 Where is tba eeatof governmMtt 

a. How is Windham county situated? What is said of It ? What is its pop- 
uUtioo! Which is the ibire town? Which is the largest town? DeieribeSt 

(TP These qmtionst with lUOc variotiont nfiU agf^tooU 
the counties. 
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counties in the state^ and contains several 
very flourishing villages. 

New-Fane is the shire town. It is a good townsliipof 
land, and oontaios three villages. It is twelve miles &oai. 
Brattleboro^. 

BftjiTTLiiBORo* is the principal town m the county and 
me of tbe most floorishing in the state* Within its limits 
at Fort Bummer, the first settlement was made in the state. 

It contains two villages ; the east is a place of considerable 
business and supplies a great part of the county with their 
heavy goods, from its situation on the river. The scenery 
around it is remarkably fine and it is noticed by travellers 
as very pecaiiar* Printing and book-biading, and ttie man- 
nfacture of paper, cotton and wool, are carried on to con* 
sideraUe extent. It is said to be tbe richest Tillage of its 
she in NTew-England. 

Rockingham is also a rich town. At the village of Bel- 
lows Falls ranch business is done, and from the immense 
water power on tiie river it must eventually become a large 
manufacturing place. 

Sec. 3. Windsor County contains about 
990 square miles, and is divided into twen- 
ty three townships, containing near 40,000 
inhabitants. Most of the towns are thick- 
ly settled, and several have populous villa- 
ges. It is 48 miles long and 30 wide. 

Woodstock is the shire town* The principal yillage is 
Sttnated on the Queechy river, and is generally known by 

the name of '^Woodstock green." It is a place ol" conside- 
rable business, which is graduaJIy increasing. Tlie publick 
buildings are a court house-, jail, and four churches. 

fVindsor is the largest town in the county and one of the 
most populous in the state. It is pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Connecticut, is compactly built, and eon- 
tiins more elegant situations than any other village in the 
State. The publick buildings are ti^e state prison, three 
churches, a court house and an academy. 

Sec. 4. Orange County contains 650 square 

oilefl aod is divided into 17 towDships. it^ 
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eoDtains about 26,000 iobafotaiti, andk i» 

34 miles long and 28 wide. This is the 
third county in the state in point of wealth 
and is generally thickly settled. Chdsea is 
the shire town and a place of considerable 
business. 

Randolph, situated on the White River, is the most in* 
terestiug town in the county. The principal viliage* cal«» 
led **UandoIph hill,'' is situated on an eminence near the 
centre of a fertile township^ and from it may be seen near* 
Ij one hundred miles of the Green Mountain range. 

Royalton is also a pleasant village and was iorraerly a 
place of much business, but has now considerably declined. 

Sec. 5. Washington Counly^ situated in the 
centre of the State, is divided into seven- 
teen townships, and contains upwards of 
600 square miles and about 15,000 inhabi* 
tants. It is 36 miles long and 31 wide. 

Monbf^ier is the sbire town, and capital of the State. 
It contains a very pleasant and wealthy village situated on 
the banks of Onion river and has an extensive water power. 
The business of the place is considerable» and rapidly ia^ 

creasing. The publick buildings are, the state house, court 
house, several churches, an academy and a masonick hall. ' 

Sec. 6. Caledonia Comity is divided into 
seventeen townships, and contains about 
700 square miles and 17,000 inhabitants. 

Danville is the shire town, and contains a court house, 
jail and three churches. This county is at present but 
thinly inhabited and contams some small villages* 

Sec* 7. Essex County, situated in the north-- 
east corner of the State^ is divided into 18 
townships, and contains 620 square mil^s 
and upwards of 3300 inhabitants. 

The settlements are confined principally to the river 
towns. Some back towns aco uiunha|)it6d« G^HItt*. 
iaU is the capital. 
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Sec4 8. Orlecms QmUvi in the north part 
of the state, is divided into 23 townships, 
and contains about 850 square miles, and 
6800 inhabitants. 

> At presenb it is tbioljr settled, bat firom the iiattti« and 
richpess of the soil, it will nltimately become one of the 
noDst'^ populous counties in the State. Jrasbur^iti is the 
bbire town. 

• Sec. 9. Bennington Couniy, situated in the 
southwest corner of the State, is divided 
into Beventeen townships, and contains 610 
gi^Uare miles aiid upwards of 16,000 inha- 
bitants. Bennington and Manchester are 
tiie shire towns. 

Bennington^ celebrated for the battle which was fought 
near it, is a rich farming town, thickly settled and die of 
the oldest io the State. The publick boildSogs ^ a cuart 
house, jail, church, and academy. The manufacture of 
wool, cotton, and paper are here carried on to a consider!' 
ble extent. 

Manchester south village is situated on a pleasant eleva* 
tion, and is a place of some business. The publick bniJd* 
ings are an academy, church, court house and jail. The 
town contains several quarries of beautiful white marble, 
which in several placed is extensively maniifectured. ' 

Sec* 10. Rutland County is divided iiitb 
26 townships, and contains 948 square miles 
and about 30,000 inhabitants. It is one of 
thq most wealthy and populous counties in 
the state. The soil is well adapted to the 
purposes of agriculture and is generally 
well cultivated. 

Rutland, ih^ shire town, is pleasantly situated a few miles 
from the base of the Green Mountains, and is a place of 
some trade. The publick building are churches, a com* 
bouse, jail, and mabooick h$tll« 
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CoitUton^ a pleasant village ten miles from RnUand* ii 
celebrated for a fine Medical InstUatioD. 

PdvUnejf is a rich farming town and contains two large 
and handsome TiUaees. 



square miles and is divided into 23 town*' 
ships, containing 25^000 inhabitants, li is 
33 miles long and 30 wide. It is a rich 
farming county, and vreli adapted tOK agri- 
cultural purposes. 

MiddUbury^ the shire town, is situated on Otter (Hreelc^ 
and is a wealthy and flourishing yillage. The water privi* 
leges here are very fine, and there is a large cotton mann^ 
factory, besides woollen and marble, which are extensively 
carried on. The piiblick buildings are a court house, jail* 
chnrclies, and the colleges. 

Ftfr^emiet, the only city in the State, is situated at the 
liead of navigation on Otter Creck« 12 miles below Middle* 
Inrj. It is a place of considerable business, and has as fine 
water privileges as any town can boast of, and which, were 
they managed with enterprise would render it by tar the 
largest town in the State. Large quantities of iron ware, 
marble, and wool are here manufactured. The city is 4B0 
by 400 rods in extent and contains about 1000 inhabitants* 

Sec. 12. Chittenden County^ situated on 
Lake Cham plain, is divided into 16 town- 
ships, containing 500 square miles and 1 6- 
000 inhabitants. It is 30 miles long and 
22 broad* The soil is various, in some 
places being pine plain, in others a rich 
loam, and in others a rich alluvial. 

Burlington^ the shire town, is a delightful village situa* 
ted on Burlington Bay, and much the largest in the State, 
It is bnilt upon a gentle dedivityt which descends to the 
•onth and west, aflbrding n fine Tiew of the lake and adja<* 
cent country. The publick buildings are, the colleges, a 
eoert bouse and two churches. It 19 a port of eotryt and 
Uim town contains 16^ inhabitants. 



Sec. 1 1 . 




contains 700 
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Sec. 13. Grandisk County is divided into 
five townships, and contains eighty two 
square miles. It comprises the principal 
islands in Lake Champlain, and is the smal- 
lest and least populous county in the state. 
JS'^orth Hero is the shire town. 

Sec. 14. Franklin County^ situated in the 
northwest corner of the State, is divided 
into nineteen townships, containing 730 
square miles and upwards of 17,000 inha- 
bitants. 

. St. Jlbms, the sbire town, is a flourisbiDg Tillage and a 

place (if much business. The publick buildiogs are church* 
a court house, jail and an academy. 
At Swanton are found large quantities of marhlOf which 
is extensively manufactured. 



APPENDIX. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

The Geology and Mineralogy of Ver- 
mont are, at present, very imperfectly 
known. But little attention has, until re- 
cently, been given to these subjects, and 
the mineral and geological character of 
many parts of the State remain totally un- 
explored. 

ThefoUowing^ taken from " Thompson's* Gof 

* Originally from Prqfmor HoU't Catatogue, 
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zeikcTy^ is the moit correct account thai has \ 
beenpubbshed. 

. Otology. The general geological character of tbe State 
b decidedly primitire. Some aJlayial tracU occur oo 
river aod lake shore, bat are Dot extensive. B^iooiiig a| 
tbe lake aod prooeedlog easterly, tlie ranges are nearljw 
foHows y 

1st, Old lied Sandstone in an internipted range. 2d, 
Graywache. 3d, Transition, or Metalirerous Limestone 
alteratiog with Transition Argiilite. 4th, Trau^tionror 
Cariferous Sandstone. 5th, Transition Argiilite. 6th, Pri* 
mitive Argiilite. 7tb, Sparry Limestone. 8tfa, firannlar 
Limestone. 9th» Onmolar Qoarts containing hc^atilie ; 
iron ore and manganese. 10th, Hotnblende Rock. 1 1th, 
Gneiss with alteratin^ layers of Granite. 12th, Mica Slate 
constituting the middle ridge of tbe Green Mountains, and 
extending in many places a considerable distance down the 
eastern side« 

These ranges of rocks extend from Canada to New Jar- j 
sey, crossing the Hudson obliquely between the highlands 

and Albany. East of the ranges above named, the geolo- 
gical features are not so well defined, nor so well known. | 
The ranges are IVeqnenlly interrupted, and the rockS| which 
are primitive, are often in alterating layers. 

Mica Slate and Gneiss are the most eommon rocks for a i 
considerable distance down the east side of the mountains. 
Prtmitire Limestone is found in Londonderry, WestoDt 
Ludlow, Plymouth, and the southeast part of Caledonia 
county. 

An interrupted range of Serpentine appears in Whiting- 
ham, Halifax, Dover, Newfane, Athens, Windham, Chester, 
Cavendish, and again towards the north part of the state in 
Ke)ljrTale and Troy. In connexion with Serpei^tine^ 9n 
extensive beds of Steatite, Tale, and Chlorite. 

Farther east, are found Hornblende Rock, Gneiss, Gra- 
nite, and Argillaceous Slate in interrupted ranges. A range 
of Granite extends through Windham county, passing CoU- 
Dcctlcut river at Bellows Falls into New Hampshire. 

Granite appears again in Chester, Baltimore, and Weath« 
ersfield, in connexion with Gneiss, and constitutes Aabcut* 
ney mountain. Granite is the principal rock in the eenti^ 
and western part of Orange, east part of Washington^ aftf* 
in noted inasses, in the sMth part of Essejc county^* 
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Along ConnectlcQt rivers kait interrtipted range of Ar« 
gillaceous Slate. Argillaceous Slate also occurs in 8oine 
towns in (be interior. But little is yet known of the geol- > 
Vogy of the northeastern part of the state, and others have 
not beea examined witb that miauteoesSt wbicb.tbe subb- 
ject deserves. 

Mineralogy. Iron is tbe most common mineral fonnd in 
Vermont. It occurs, in larger or smaller ouantities, in all 
parts of the state. Small quantities of leaa, zinc, and cop- 
per have been discovered. 

Actynolite occurs in Windham, Grafton, Newfane, and 
•Brattlebbrough. Agate mineral in Lyndon and Grotoq. 
Aluminous Slate in Pownal and Rockingham. Amethyst 
in l^estminster and Ludloiv. Aanwibua in Weybridgoi 
Moiustbollj, Kdlyvale, and Barton. 

Argillaceous Slate in Dummerston, Brattleborough, Goil^ . 
ford, Vernon, Rockingham, Castleton, Pawlet, and Berlin. 
. Asbestus in- Mountholly, Kellyvale, Troy, and Roxbury. 
'■ Augite in Charlotte. Bitter Spar in Graflon« Bridgeivater 
and Kellyvale. Blende* or Sulphuret of Zinc in Orwell, 

Galeareous Spar is fonnd in Vergennes,, Shoreham« Goro- 
wall» and Craftsbwy* Caleareous Tu& in. Clarendon, Mid- 
-dlebury, and Burlington. Carbonate of Lime in all the 
•western parts of the state, in Plymouth, Peacham, and oth- 
er towns in the eastern parts. Chlorite in Grafton, Wind* 
.bMi, Castleton, Bethel, Stockbridge, and Bridgewater. 

Cli^ occurs in most p^ts of the state. Compact Linif- 
iteie.in most of the towns west of tbe mountains. Coppf r 
thumn C0FboMt€f at Bellonr s PaU9< Copperas, Sulphate of 
MtfWf ai Straffiirdf Shrewsbury, and Bridgewater. Cya- 
nite, or Sappare in Graftoa» Bellows Falls, Norwich^ and 
.fibaron. 

Diallage, or Smaragdite, in New-Haven. Dolomite in 
Jamaica. Epidote, in Middlebury, Chester and Berkshire. 
Feldspar, in Townshendf Thetford, and Mgnktoa. Fetid 
Limestone, in Shorehanit Bridport. Flint in OrweH. 
Ilnato of Lime, in Pulnejr and Rockingham. Garnet, in 
Bethel, Bridge watec^ Woodstock, Grafton, Wii^dbamt. Roy* 
alton, and Barnard. 

Granular Limestone is found in most of tbe towns west 
*of tbe mountains. Graphite, Block lead^ oir Plumbngo^ in 
Hancock. Hornblende in Jericho, Acton, I^udlow, Gr^- 
toD, Chester and Royalton. Hornstone in Cornwall, llid- 
dlebory, Shoreham, Bridport, QrweUand Bennington. In- 
dicolite at Bellows Falls. 

6 ^ 
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Iron, Brown Oxyde, in Monkton, Ripton and Pittsford. 
Chromate in Kelly vale. Magnetic Ojyde in Somerset, Ad- 
dison and Middlebury. Micaceous Oocyde in Jaanticaaiid 
Newrane. Nodular jtrgilUteeom Omie in Pntney. tUi 
Optjfde in Monkton and Brandon* Specular in Newlane, 
Rutland and Somerset. Sulphur^ in Straibrd» Middlebu* 
rj, Shrewsbury, Tinmouth and Poultney, 

Jasper occurs in Middlebury. Kaolin, or Porcelain earthy 
in Monkton and Brookline. Lead, Sulphuret, or Galena^ In 
Tbetford and Sunderland. Made, or HolUm SgOTf near 
Bellows Falls. Magnesian Limestone In Benningtbn. Mao- 
ganese, Oxjfdef in Bennington, Monkton, Bmnmn, Fltta- 
lord, Williston and Ckiaben. 

Marble abounds in most of the towns west of the moun- 
tains. Marl is found in Peacham, Barnard and Benson. 
Mica in nearly all the towns in the state. Novaculite, ot 
Oil Stone, in Memphremagog lake. Pinite at Bellows i^aUs* 
Potstone in Grafton. Prehnite at Bellows Falls. 

Quarts occurs in all parts of the state. Granular Q/mtM, 
in Vernon and Middlelmiy. Greasif in Grafton, Hadtodq 
and Middlebnry. lAmpidj or Roek Cryetalf in Castleton, 
Waitsfield, St. Johnsbnry, Grafton, Athens, Newfane* and' 
Rockingham. MiUctf tn Stockbridge, Grafton and Middle- 
bury. Smoky in Siuewsbury and Wardsborouf^* Talm^ 
Inr in Windham. ' 

Schorl is found in Grafton, Newfine, Brattleboreagl^ 
Straflford, Bridrewater, Dummeraton and Roekingham*-* 
Serpentine in Kellyvale, Troy, Grafton, Oavendtsh, Lo^ 
low, Windham and Newfane. Siliceous Carbonate of Lime 
in Middlebury and Swanton. Stelactite in Benoingtoai 
Dorset, W^eybridge and Plymouth. 

Staurodite occurs in Chester, Putney, and Pittsfield. 
Steatite in Bethel, Grafton, Bridgewater, Newfane and 
.Westminster. Talc in Grafton, Windiiam, Ludlow^ Alhei»» 
M ontpelier and Hancock. Tremolite in Wardsiiom* and it 
Bellows Falls. Zoisite in Wardsboro. 

Many of the above minerals occur in numerous towns, 
which are not mentioned. The most- prominent locations, 
only, have been given. The inquiries, on this subject, are 
becoming more eztensifei and we tmpe, that the mineralo* 
§7 of the state will teceife more attention aad.aooo bCil 
eome better known. . k 
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